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THE BEST NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
For 1867, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Handsomely illustrated. 





Sent to any address on receipt of $2 50. Single numbers, 25 
cents each. Sample copies of the first number sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 





Now 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


IN PREss. 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE TIMES. 
THE HISTORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AND THE 
OVERTHROW OF SLAVERY. 


BY HON, ISAAC N. ARNOLD. 





In one volume octavo, of over 700 pages, and a portrait of Mr. 
Lincoln. 





TO BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





This important work, commenced by Mr. Arnold about one 
year before the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and with his ap- 
proval, will, without a doubt, more than fulfill the expectations 
of the lead Dg men of the country, and give the peop e a stand- 
ard and reliable history of the administration of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the overthrow of slavery. It gives Mr. Lincoln's views on 
reconstruction, and brings to the American people facts never 
before placed before them. 

The following extracts from letters to the author and notices 
from the press were called out by the announcement” of the 
work last summer: 

From Hon. Hugh McCulloch. 

It seemed to Mr. Lincoln that the relations which you had sus- 
tained towards him and his administration peculiarly qualified 
you for the work. ~ 

From Hon. Charles Sumner. 


Enjoying to aremarkable bg Mr. Lincoln's confidence, you 
have had the best opportunities of knowing and understanding 


all that passed. You saw the outside and the inside. 


From Chief-Justice Chase. 

Your intimate personal relations with Mr. Lincoln, and your 
— knowledge of the evenis connected with the downfall of 
slavery, peculiarly qualify you for the work. 

From Hon. R. J. Oglesby, Governor of Illinois. 
T regard it as fortunate to the memory of that great man that 
you should have undertaken the work. 
New York Tribune. 
It will, beyond doubt, be the standard work on Mr. Lincoln. 
Springfield (Il.) Journal. 
The most readable and interesting book on the subject issued. 
Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 

It will take a place among the standard histories. 
possesses unusual capabilities for the work. 

N. W. Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


This will be the best and most carefully prepared work yet 
published, : shear : 


Mr. Arnold 


PRICES: 
In cloth, $4; in library leather, $5; in half calf, $6. 
Persons wishing to procure the work, or engage in its sale, 
should address 


CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
80 and 82 Washington Street, Chicago; 


Or JOSEPH WILSON, Jr., GenzRat AGENT, 21 John Street, 
New York. 





WAR POEMS. 








116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., INSTRUCTIVE 
110 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, AN we U S E FU be 
PUBLISH THIS DAY — 
WAR POEMS. Admirable selections of BOOKS for the FAMILY PARLOR, 
By ELBRipcE JEFFERSON CUTLER. LIBRARY, and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, gifts instructive and use- 
Genii questa, death, tus. ful to youth and old age, found at this establishment. 
Special attention to the supplying of Sunday-school libraries. 
Ingemisco. See catalogue. 
Tur Most CuarmMinc Book EVER WRITTEN FOR U. D. WARD, 
CHILDREN. 


PUBLISHED THIS MORNING : 
THE HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF MEN AND ANIMALS. 


By JEAN Mace. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. Gatty. First American edi- 
tion, in1 vol. 12mo. Price §2. 


Extracts from Notices of the Press in England. 


‘Mrs. Gatty has here favored the public with a volume weighty 
in its matter, fascinating in its form, and in its morals and re- 
ligious tone above all praise.”—London Review. 

‘This work, especially intended for the use of the young, ex- 
plains in a manner both intelligent and interesting, ‘the history 
of life as sustained and supported in the human race.’ ”’—Dis- 
patch. 

“Let us commend this pleasant little book to parents and 
guardians throughout the length and breadth of the British do- 
minions, since it is one of the very best of its class we have met 
with.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commendation.”— 
John Bull. 

“ Written for children, grown up people will read it with profit 
and pleasure.”’—Spectator. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 
MOBILE, 


INCLUDING THE CO-OPERATIVE OPERATIONS OF GEN. 
WILSON’S CAVALRY ON ALABAMA. 





By Brevet Major-Gen. C. C. ANDREWS. 





With maps and illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 





This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





Ingemisco. 
ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOK, 


JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 


A complete illustrated edition, with one hundred pictures from 
drawings by the most celebrated artists in England. Nothing has 
been left undone by either artist or engraver to make this one of 
the most beautiful books ever issued from the press. In one 
quarto volume, bound in beveled cloth, gilt, price $12; in mo- 
rocco, price $18. 

The above, together with all the illustrated books of the season 
and a large assortment of juvenile books, can be had of 

OLIVER S. FELT, 
455 Broome Street, a few doors west of Broadway. 





116 Nassau Strect. 





Ingemisco. 


WIDDLETON’S LIST 
oF 
CHOICE STANDARD AND BELLES-LETTRES 
BOOKS, 
PRESENTATION COPIES IN FINE BINDINGS. 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. Printed from the last Lon- 
don edition, revised and corrected by the author; being the 
most accurate and reliable edition extant. 10 vols. Com- 
prising—Middle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature of Europe, 
+ — $9; ag yey a Kec of England, 3 vols., 6 75 

niform sets, vols. in box, cloth, extra. P ; 
or half turkey, gilt tops, $40. 7 “ er ae 


DISRAELI. Cvurtositres or LITERATURE. 4 vols, 
cloth, extra, $9; half calf, $16. vols. crown 8vo, 


DISRAELI. Amenities or LITERATURE. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, extra, 64 50; half calf, $8. Uniform sets of Disraeli 

6 vols. in box, cloth, extra, $13 50; half calf, $24. ; 

DOCTOR DORAN’S WORKS. Comprising :— 

ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 vols. 

TABLE TRaITs, with something on them. 1 vol. 


Hasits AND MEN, with Remnants of Re 
Makers of both. 1 vol. cord touching the 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HovsE oF H. 
Wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. ero 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR Days. 1 vol. 
Monarcus RETIRED FROM Business. 2vols. Sets, cloth, ex- 
tra, $20; half calf, $35. Vols. separately, $2 25. <iien 
Dr. Doran, F.S.A., editor of the London Atheneum, “is a 
charming writer, quaint, fresh, —_— correct, satisfactory, de- 
lightfal. The world owes him a debt of gratitude."—N. ¥. Sven. 
ng é 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and re- 
vised, with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 
5 vols. cloth, extra, $11 25; half calf, $20. 


BURTON. ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A new edition, 
corrected and enriched by translations of the numerous clas- 
sical extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In three volumes 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $6 75 ; half calf. $12. 
This edition of “‘quaint old Burton” is unsurpassed in beauty 
of mechanical execution. 


WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. Edited, with notes, by 
Dr. R.- Shelton Mackenzi hand Library Edition, 
with portraits. 6 vols. Including Life of Prof, 
Mrs. Gordon. $13 50; half calf, $24. 


EDGAR A. POES COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform edition. 4 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, in box, $9; half calf, $16. 


POE'S POETICAL WORKS. 8vo. Illustrated by distinguished 
Artists: Pickeregill, Tenniel, Birket Foster, Darley, Cropsey, 
Duggan, Skelton, Madot, and Rogers. Printed on cream tint- 
ed paper, and superbly bound. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt, $8; morocco, antique or gilt, $12. 

POE’S POEMS, entire, with Memoir. Steel Portrait and Auto- 
graph. i6mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2 25; full Turkey gilt, 
or antique, $4 50. 

POE’S POEMS. 82mo. Turkey antique, $3. 


PRAED’S POEMS. The Poems of Winthrop Mackwo th Praed ; 
an elegant edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $4 50; half 
calf, $8. Also in blue and gold, $2 50. 


GS” This list comprises a portion ofour publications. A cata- 
logue of our entire list now ready, and sent to any address upon 
application. 

WwW. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
1% Mercer Street (near Howard), New Yerk. 
OR CAN BE HAD AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 
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Now Reavy, In ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, 


THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By. BENSON J. LOSSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIX ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, AND A 
FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL. 





In this work the publishers trust that they have placed before 
the public the best and most extensive series of illustrations of 
America’s finest river ever collected ina single volume. Upwards 
of three hundred original drawings from the pencil of BENson J. 
Lossine, and all specially engraved for the Hupson, must give 
this book a claim upon the regard of all who dwell upon its 
banks, or who have at any time visited its broad waters; the 
more especially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom- 
panying text so amusing and at the same time so instructive as 
that of our artist-author. 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the present in- 
stance, faithful, though minute, pictures of all that is remark- 
able in the entire course of the river, whether for its historical 
associations or its landscape beauty, with brief, though accurate, 
records of incidents which have rendered its waters memorable in 
American history, and its banks, in many places, treasores of 
natural beauty, it may be said that the attractions of the Hupson 
are now brought into the library of every one whose education 
or taste Las fitted them for their appreciation. 

Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits of 
their volume, the publishers hope that in giving necessary pub- 
licity to the work they may be permitted to call attention to those 
minor merits of paper and printing which do so much towards 
constituting the difference between a ‘‘ book”’ and a “ treasure of 
art;” they have chosen toned paper of the hue which they think 
best calculated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the services 
of binders who have essayed to make the externai appearance of 
the Hupson alike worthy of its pages and of the noble stream 
whose course it professes to delineate ; and on the whole they 
have essayed to produce a book alike worthy of the shelves of the 
library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the valise of the 
traveler who has determined to make himself familiar in part or 
in the whole with the 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





ingemisco. 





The Cen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Bessie AT Stony LONESOME. 18mo, cloth, 90 cts. ;16mo, cloth, $1. 

Grace HovGutTon’s Story. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 
cts. 

A Summer aT Martey. 18mo, cloth, 7% cts.; 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

Cuarity ; or, NETTI£’s VIcTORIES. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

Liz's Visit. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 

Rounv THE WoRLD. 1i8mo, paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

Curistmas EvzE. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 40 cts. 

Kine TaranTuLA, Home oF THE Lotus FLOWER, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. In 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 60 
cts. In 2vols. 18mo, cloth, each, 40 cts. 

Maaic SPECTACLES AND OTHER Stories. By Miss Cooke. 18mo, 
cloth, 40 cts. 

Tue Curistmas GiFts, and five other small volumes, comprising 
all of the above stories by Miss Cooke. 18mo, cloth, each, 25 
cts. 

THE Sertes oF ELEVEN SToRIEs, in paper covers, per set, 18mo, 
paper, $1 





32mo vols. for the Younger Children. 


Dick aND HIs MorueErR, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3cts, 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 
are IN THE Woop, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
cts. ; 


Bump Beggar, Etc. 2vols. paper, each, 8cts. 1 vol. cloth, 20 
cts. 


1 vol. cloth, 


CHILDREN IN THE Boat, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. 
cioth, 20 cts. 


GEOFFREY’s BrrtTHpay (one story), paper, 6 cts.; cloth, 2) cts. 
Mrnwnik’s Dotu’s HovsE (one story), paper, 6 cts. ; cloth, 20 cts. 

The Society publish many other books suitable for holiday gifts, 
a list of which will be sent on application. 

The following books are in press, to be ready some time in 
‘December: 

A New Work by the author of The Little Episcopalian and 

Bessie Melville, entitled 

Auntie’s Christmas Trees. Price 90 cents. 
‘Norah and Winnie. Price 50 cents. 





ingemisco. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


10,000 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS at our price. 

20,000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED, at your price. 
60,000 BOOKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, etc.,at any price. 
10,000 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 15 cents and 25 cents each. 
5,000 STANDARD AUTHORS, half calf, selling at low prices. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, No. 14, free. 


LEGCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM LONDON 
A SUPPLY OF THEIR SUPERB NEW HOLIDAY 
GIFT BOOK VOLUME FOR 1867, 


ENTITLED 


WAYSIDE POSIES; 
oR, 


ORIGINAL POEMS OF THE COUNTRY LIFE. 
EDITED BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
and illustrated with many superb engravings from designs by G. 
J. PENNELL, J. W. Nortu, and FREDERICK WALKER, executed 
in the very highest style of art by Dalziel Brothers. 4to, elegant- 
ly and emblematically bound in cloth, gilt edges, $10; morocco 


antique or gilt, $15. 


volumes of the series, viz. : 
A ROUND OF DAYS, 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME SCENES, 
BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH LANDSCAPES. 


Aso, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS 
FROM THE POEMS AND SONGS OF 


W. C. BRYANT, THOMAS MILLER, 


JANE TAYLOR, MRS. BARBAULD, 
LUCY AIKEN, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
MARY HOWITT, CAROLINE BOWLES, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Elegantly printed by Messrs. Clay & Sons upon a richly-toned 
paper, and illustrated with many hundred magnificent engravings 
and ornamental borders, arranged and executed IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, under the direction of Mr. James D. 
Cooper. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco an- 
tique or gilt, $6. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL: 


An Entertaining Volume of Christmas Literature by the Best 
Authors of the Day. 


EDITED BY EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
Crown 8vo, illuminated cover, price 50 cents. 
It contains Original Christmas Stories by 


MRS. HENRY WOOD, THOMAS MILLER, 


J. HAIN FRISWELL, 
ARTAUR SKETCHLEY, 


AMELIA B, EDWARDS, 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENNE; 
An ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS PLAY by STIRLING COYNE; 
An ORIGINAL BURLESQUE by F. C. BURNAND; 
ILLUSTRATIONS by WILLIAM BRUNTON ; 


And 17 full-page comic illustrations by Waiter Crane and 
Cuak.Es H, Ross. 





This volume is uniform in size, price, etc., with the previous | 








SHAKESPEARE. JAMESON, 


Now Reapy. 


“THE” GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MORAL, 
POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE HEROINES OF HIS PLays, 
With numerous Passages from and Critical Comments upon 
the same. 

By Mrs. JAMESON. 

1 vol. imperial Svo, 340 pages, and 24 superb Steel Engravings 

of Shakespeare's Heroines. Bound in turkey morocco, extra ful} 

gilt. Price $20. : 

The same with Proof Plates printed on India Paper, bound in 

the most sumptuous style in turkey morocco relief, ornate, chased 

edges. Firry Copies oNLY PRINTED. Price $30. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WM. H. APPLETON, Publisher, 
92 and 94 Grand Street, New York, 





A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, Just ImporteED. 

Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city, 


M. NUNAN, 
80 Nassau Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Ingemisco. 


PENN. SALT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S SAPONIFIER. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per }b.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c, or 7c. per Ib. 

For gale at all the principal grocers’, 





SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, DYSPEPSIA, ERUPTIONS OF 
THE SKIN, SWOLLEN GLANDS, Erc., Erc. 


A Worp or Apvice TO FaMILIEs AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues a8 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients secking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not.one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists. 





PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
Cedar Street. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles Srom any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 


not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
specting them. 





HE ROUND TABLE. 














New York, Saturpay, Decemper 29, 1866. 











THE ROUND TABLE CHRISTMAS DRAMA: 
IN TWO CHIMERAS. 


1—THE PROLOGUE, 
2.—THE DRAMA, 


CHIMERA I.—THE PROLOGUE. 
TimE—CariIstMAs EvE, 1866. 


ScENE.—The Consulting Room of THE Knicuts oF 
Tue RounD TABLE, Colossal photographs of Kina AR. 
THUR and GUINEVERE at Center. Chromo-lithographs of 
Str LANCELOT and Sim Gawain R. and L.  Statuettes 
of MERLIN, GENERAL GRANT, and VIVIEN on pedestals. 
Piles of books running into dim perspective. Vampire 
trap in flat. Trap (to work) C. As the curtain rises THE 
Knieuts are discovered in Council—Lights half down— 
Thunder. 


Cnorvus oF KNIGHTS. 


Ice at surface—fire at heart— 

Thought for battle-axe—pen for dart— 

As of yore, so still strive we 

For right, for truth, with lances free, 

As of yore 80 strive we still, 

With doughty arm and iron will, 

To champion merit ; knaves and fools 

To crush and prostrate from their stools; 
And guard the record of th’ eternal Three, 
WHAT WAS, WHAT IS, AND WHAT SHALL BE. 


Tue WuitE KNIGHT speaks. Blazon our motto! 
(Gong.) 

(A calcium light is thrown over the end of the hall which 
tluminates the inscription, “PALMAM QUI MERUIT 
FERAT.’’) 

Tue Buack Kniaut. Boldly, without fear, 

Now, minion of our power, Appear! appear! 

(Thunder—Red fire—TuE EDITor rises through trap 
C. 

a Epritor. Great masters, what’s your will ? 

Tne Buack Knicut, ’Tis Christmas, happiest season 

of the year, 

And ’tis our pleasure you your page shall fill 

With nonsense, which at other time were ill 

Becoming to our dignity or yours. For once, unbend 

The bow and let both foe and friend 

Survey our mysteries and our revels share, 

That entering thus into our joy and care 

The seeds of kindly sympathy be sown 

To bring forth future fruit. 
THe Rep Knieut, Let them be shown 

The secrets of the Sanctum. Hence, away ! 

For Santa Claus approaches with the day. 

Scribble your swiftest and begin the reign 

Of Christmas pudding, brandy, and champagne. 
Tur GoLDEN Knicurt. Our task to stuff the stockings; 

girls and boys 

E’en now demand their sugar-plums and toys. 

And bigger children of their toils do tire 

And yearn to gather round the Christmas fire. 

THE BLACK Knicut. Slave, to your office! Our com- 

mands you know— 

(A shrill whistle is heard through speaking tube.) 

Your myrmidons invoke your aid below ! 
Show all! On us the censure be or praise 

For celebrating thus our holidays. 

Descend! Let folly to the full appear— 

For it, with Christmas, comes but once a year! 

Tne Epitor. Dread warriors, I tremble and obey, 

Though folly comes more oft than Christmas day. 
Tue Su.ver Knicnt. But not to reign supreme. No 
more! Begone! 
Your task, like ours, must finish with the dawn! 


CHORUS. 
Hark! We hear the silv’ry chime 
Peal forth laughter and good cheer— 
Tis the merry Christmas time ; 
Christmas comes but once a year! 
(Gong. Blue Fire. THE Eprror descends through trap. 
The entire stage sinks and discloses the scene of’) 





CHIMERA IT.—THE DRAMA. 

ScenE.— The office of THE Rounp TaBLE. The Sane- 
tum Sanctorum. Desk at C. Tables R. and L. Chairs 
ditto. Two practicable doors and three uindows ditto. The 
desk, tables, chairs, windou-seats, and floor are covered with 
holiday gift books, magazines, and newspapers. On table R. 
are Christmas offerings of wine, game, ete. The windows 
are decorated with evergreen and sprigs of holly and the 
walls with “RUGGLES Gems.” As the scene is discovered, a 
light snov-storm is seen through windows and Trinity Bells 
are heard to chime. THE Epiror is discovered seated at 
desk C., opening a pile of letters. 

THe Epiror (log.) Hum!—a heavy mail to-day. Our 
friends are beginning to remember that the New Year is 
close by. And what beautiful books, to be sure! Mes- 
sieurs the publishers seem to have confidence in the 
season for all their murmurs of six weeks ago. Mr. 
Blank ! 

Mr. BLANK, THE BoOK-KEEPER (appearing at door L). 
Yes, sir. 

Epiror. What news have you this evening ? 

Mr. BLANK (firmly). Eight new subscriptions, sir, and 
twelve renewals; dnd four clubs of five each on our 
new “Inducement.” Mr. Philander Cute, of Blue Lick, 
Michigan, wishes to have two dollars of his subscription 
remitted because, as he says, he preached one winter in 
Connecticut nine years ago. Miss Nézrouge, of 2,053 
Lexington Avenue, stops with the year on account of our 
libelous attacks on her sex. The Rev. Invidious Plume 
stops because we did not print his article—42 sheets—on 
Rénan’s Apostles. Here’s his letter, sir—six pages. 

EpirTor (hastily). No, don’t give it tome. Send it to 
The Observer, if you like., How about advertisements ? 

Mr. BLANK. More than we can print, sir, for next num- 
ber. The worst of it is, they all want to be on outside 
pages. However, the extra price will fix that, and I 
really don’t see how we could arrange it otherwise. 

VoIcE (without). I want to see the editor. (Mr. Blank 


returns to his office.) VoIck (continues). You needn’t say. 


he’s out. I saw him come up stairs ten minutes ago, 

Mr. BLANK (without). I’ve said nothing yet, sir. The 
editor is particularly engaged, but he left this packet to 
be delivered if you called. (Mr. BLANK shuts door, and 
grumbling continues at intervals to be heard outside.) 

THE EpiTor (solus). That’s Shaver. Curious man, 
and very original person, too. Sent in two articles, which 
we discovered—most ingenious mosaic—to be made up 
from The Saturday Review and The Spectator of the pre- 
vious post. Articles were printed—of cowrse —and 
Shaver goes about town ever since retailing nice things 
which “he has heard” about THz Round TABLE. A 
funny world, and a great many Shavers in it. (Opens 
letter.) What’s this? (Reads.) “Dear Sir: You say 
that it is your wish to encourage young American writers. 
I send you herewith a poem which has cost me much time 
and thought, and which I am vain enough to think you 
will find suitable for your valuable paper. Please print i 
in your next number, and remit by return mail to yours 
respectfully, TENNYSON Pria. P.S. Jf you do not print 
the poem, please write me in full respecting it, pointing out 
its faults, with selected passages, etc., and explaining what 
style of poem you would prefer. Linclose a postage stamp. 
T. Prie.” (THE Epiror dips discursively into the poem :) 

‘* Hai., Christmas! season to rejoice yet pray, 
When error’s darkling reign was forced to stop, 
Night's candles were burnt out, and jocund day 
Stood tip-toe on the misty mountain top. 


* And hail Columbia! happy land, all hail! 
Though erst we saw thee bleeding and forlorn, 
We see thee now, all clad in triple mail, 
Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 


EDITOR (quicily dropping poem in waste basket). 
Evidently some connection of Shaver’s. (Continuing 
at his letters.) Hum! A letter from Peoria, signed 
Leviticus Squash. Strange name that. Let us see 
what Mr. Squash has to propose to us. (Ieads.) 
“Sir: Yourn’s a slik paper, tho kinder airish 
and high-falutin’. Folks don’t like too much o° that 
nuther talkin’ hash about our glorious instertooshuns. 
There’s seven copies o’ your paper come here, and seventy 
0 The Merkoory. Now, ef you'd like the boot put on the 
other leg, I’m your man. What goes down now ain't 
high-falutin’, but low falutin’. In other words, it’s bad 
spellin’. Now, so fur as that goes, I kin, ef put to't, lick 
all them Petroleum Nasbys and Orfeus Curs and Artcemus 
Wardses into dod-rotten cantankerous smash. This aint 
no specimen, bein’ writ all plain and sober. But ef I can’t 
spell wuss than any chap in the States or out on’em, my 
name ain’t Squash. I churge high, but I’'U contract to 
double your cirkoolation in six weeks. Ef I don’t, may 
Beelzebub adore me! Perpetooaly your’n on gitten your 
say so, LEviTicus Squasu.” Enprror, musing. Humph ! 


This, perhaps, deserves consideration. Let us see; how 
would it read? ‘Our new contributor, LEvriricus 
Squasu, Esq, will commence a series of his unrivaled 
papers early in January; all who wish to possess the en 
tire Squash collection should subscribe at once.” Yes ; we 
must give this careful consideration. A Squash is not to 
be picked up every day. (Opens another letter.) What have 
we here? “Dear Sir: Ihave heard much of your exceltent 
journal, and the numbers I have secn ave capital. Please 
send me a specimen copy for a few weeks, that I may see 
whether I would like to subscribe.” Playful being! I 
wonder if he knows how much per pound we pay for 
paper. (Opens another letter.) “ Sir: About twelve 
months ago*I sent you an article on ‘ Quadratic Equa 
tions, which had been previously read and greatly admired 
by Professor Hamilton Jones, of Blue Jay College. I am 
surprised that it has not yet appeared. Please print it at 
once. If you choose not to do so, have the goodness to send 
it by next mail to Blackwood’s Magazine, England. I in- 
close you an order on the editor of B. M., which will enable 
you to send me at once $25—a very low price—and you 
can keep the balance for your trouble. Yours, ete., EUCLID 
SpHoon.” Waste basket again. Positively, no one would 
believe without the practical experience—— 

Mr. BLANK (putting in his head). Mr. Sparkle, sir, of 
The Rocket. 


(Enter Mr. SPARKLE C. Doors). 

Mr. SPARKLE. My dear R. T., how are you? I’ve 
come to congratulate you—capital paper last week ; but 
what a splendid attack on you that letter of Bellicose 
Squirm’s! Ha! ha! ha! Come now, be honest, tell us 
what you paid him for it? 

Epiror. Paid! Nonsense! Would you pay a man for 
throwing mud at you? 

SPARKLE. Why not, if it makes you seil? Pay him 
Certainly ; a regular salary, and glad of the chance. See 
here ; it was in all the papers, wasn’t it—all the dailies, I 
mean ? 

EprtTor. I believe so—except yours. 

SPARKLE. Exactly—that’s just it. What d’ye think 
Mr. Bangem said when he saw it? It came to us as to 
all the rest, and said he, “ Why, here’s a deuced big puff 
of THE RouND TABLE.” 

Eprtor. And therefore he didn’t publish it? 

SPARKLE. Exactly, again ; but don’t you see he cer- 
tainly would have published it if he had thought it would 
do you any harm? That’s just the point. But bless you, 
he’s greatly pleased with the paper; says it’s the only 
thing of the kind that has ever shown the elements of 
success—and let me tell you he’s a judge. 


Epitor. Of commercial success, undoubtedly. But 
surely you know that we aim at something higher than 
that? 

SPARKLE. Fudge !—excuse me. All I mean is, that 
granting commercial success, all other kinds come with it. 
You’re all right—all you want is to be a little more so. 

Eprtor. More “sensational,” you mean? Perhaps 
you're right from your point of view. Such tactics have 
made the fortune of The Rocket. But you see our audi- 
ences are a little different, and cultivated people don’t 
like exaggeration and don’t like personality. 

SPARKLE. They don’t, eh? They don’t read The Rock- 
et in their counting rooms, when they forbid it to be 
taken in at home? And the ladies don’t get it on the sly 
and hide it when their lieges come in? Do you know 
what young Mr. Bangem says? 

Epitror. No; how should I? 

SPARKLE. Ah, to be sure. Well, he saysif he owned 
Tue RounD TABLE he’d have a procession of people 
coming up stairs all day long with clubs to thrash the 
EDITOR ! ‘ 

Eprtor (nervously). Indeed! he’d have to look for 
another, then. 

SPARKLE. Anyhow, those who’ve gone a journey have 
a right to say they know the way. 

Eprtor. Doubtless ; but there may be some taste in 
the selection and more than one way to reach the goal. 
And then, you know, laudari a vire laudato— 

SpaRKLE. Yes, I dare say. But there are so few Sir 
Hubert Stanleys that their approbation is hardly worth 
a journalist’s while to strive for. 

Eprtor. Ah, you see that’s a matter of opinion. 

SPARKLE. Quite so; and I don’t mean to say that you 
may not find medio tutissimus ibis; only, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let Sanirm up—and if you can prove this pla- 
giarism, why —— 


(Enter Boy from Buack & BLvE’s.) 
Boy (imperatively). Copy! 
SPARKLE. I’m off. I’m taking up too much of your 
time. Only skin Sguirm, and count me your lifelong 
friend. 
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Mr. BLANK (putting in his head). The Rev. Mr. Model 
Sir. 

Enter Rev. Mr. Mopeu with a roll of MS. and an um- 
brella. He looks severely at Sparkle, puts his umbrella in 
a corner, and sits L. H. 

Rev. Mr. Mopen. When you ’re quite at leisure, dear 
Mr. Eprror. 

SPARKLE (smiling pleasantly). Oh, ’m going directly. 
(Jn an undertone to the editor.) Pray take my advice 
now, and don't tuke the sting out of that article about 
Tue Devin on Two Sircks !—he’s a precious rascal ! 

Mr. MopDEL. Srr! 

SpaRKLE. I beg your pardon; an acquaintance of 
mine, I mean—no frieud of yours, I assure you. 

Mr. Monet. I shou!d say not. 

Eprror (giving “ copy” to bey). Our compliments, and 
ask them to favor us with proofs as soon as possible: 
( Exit boy, who is heard to execute a brief pas de deux with 
Johnny in the office immediately after.) Good day, my 
dear Mr. Sparkle! 

SPARKLE. Let it be au revoir. I leave you my char- 
acter, my good wishes, and—you, too, dear Mr. Mode!]— 
the compliments of the season! (Zrit gayly. Mr. Model 
seels and shuts thie door.) 

Mr. Mopeu. I am sorry to see, dear Mr. Editor, that 
you countenance so much levity. Levity—pardon me— 
bas been of the greatest injury to your otherwise ad- 
jairable journal. The good and wise are repelled by 
such an atmosphere, and you lose by it many who would 
gladly be your stanch friends, 

Eprror. We must be civil to all, dear sir, who will 
allow us to be so; and as to Sparkle, why he’s really a 
very good fellow. 

Mr. MopEL. JVascitur ex sociis. I only know the man 
as connected with that satanic Rocket. One may touch 
pitch and be clean, but the phenomenon is not within 
my experience. I have bronght you the promised dis- 
quisition on The Thirty-Nine Articles and a paper on 
Neander. Neither will occupy more than two pages, 
and at this festive season both are peculiarly suit- 
able. If, therefore, you would print both in the next 
number—— 

Epitor. My very dear sir, we should be delighted to 
oblige a gentleman whom we so greatly respect and who 
has certainly aided the paper, but our space is so greatly 
seeupied, there are so many books to notice, so much 
pledged to regular contributors, such a pressure of ad- 
vertisements, that-—— 

Mr. MopDEL ( frowning). You refuse, then ? 

Epitor. Pray, dear sir, be considerate. People look 
jast now for what will amuse rather than instruct them. 
And however valuable—— 

Mr. MopDEL (waving his hand). Pardon me, but you 
always make the same mistake. What Tuk Rounp 
TABLE wants is dignity—lofty and yet profound disqui- 
sition on solemn and impressive subjects. Such contribu- 
tions—which I would offer to no other paper in the coun- 
try—are within your reach, and yet you refuse to avail 
of them. The chance presents itself for you, by devoting 
your columns to learned and didactic reasonings and 
teachings, to place your paper on a pedestal never mount- 
ed by an American journal, and yet you blindly refuse to 
ascend! After this, when your paper goes down, as go 
down it will, to the level of the ribald crew around you, 
you will remember my proffers and regret having neg- 
lected my warnings. 

Eprtror. But, my dear Mr. Model—— 

Mr. MopEL (sternly). Enough, sir. Take a few days 
to consider. The appearance of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and Neander in No. 69 may put a different face 
upon matters, I cannot at present perceive how any- 
thing else can. Meanwhile, the ten subscriptions I pro- 
cured for the paper—however, that I will attend to here 
after. 

THE EpiTor (calmly). Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Move. puts MS. on desk, takes his umbrella, and 
erits in lofty displeasure. 

Ep1Tor (solus, grimly). I should like to make Dr. 
Model and Sparkle edit the paper together for awhile— 
(ironically) and a nice mess they’d make of it. The ar- 
gumentum baculinum of the one and the odium theologi- 
cwm of the other would go charmingly together—and so 
‘would the bank account. What’s this? (opening letter) 
“Sir: If you would be willing to fill your first page with a 
handsome wood-cut ustrating the action of my new hair- 
brushing machine, together with the effects of the Mam- 
maria Balm of Timbuctoo, thus giving a pictorial air to 
TnE RounD TABLE 80 suited to this holiday season, I 
would be willing to pay——” Oh, bother! 

(Mr. Blank appears at door.) Well, Mr. Blank ? 

Mr. BLANK. Sir, the gentleman is here who wishes to 
writethe Jampoons on Ward Politicians, and —— 





Epitor. Wish him a merry Christmas and tell him 
to go to the —— Rocket office! 

Mr. BLANK. Very well, sir. (Zzit.) 

Epitor. What have we here with “ Please ex.” on the 
wrapper? Hum!—“ The Skunkville, N. J., Courier” — 
stay, here’s a marked passage—(reads)—“ That vile and 
infamous sheet THE RounD TABLE persists in its dis- 
gusting practice of saying what it thinks and believes to 
be true on every possible subject ; a practice not to be 
tolerated in a free and independent community. It is 
astonishing how people will continue to read a paper 
conducted upon such atrocious and indefensible princi- 
ples, etc., etc.” Bless my soul, what a comical little fel- 
low! We must grant his request by all means. Let us 
see—here we have something from further South—T7he 
Norfolk Virginian of last week—tot homines, quot senten- 
‘tie—(reads)—— 

“THE RounD TaBLE.—We transfer to The Virginian 
this morning a poem from the last number of ‘THE RouND 
TABLE, and congratulate its author upon his admission 
into the select circle of knights that weekly grace its 
board. Tak RounD TABLE is beyond all question the 
freshest, most vigorous, independent, and national jour- 
nal in this country. Bold in its criticisms of art and lit- 
erature, sound in its ethics, yet fearless in exposing and 
rebuking both social and literary vices and wrongs—it is 
read and quoted by the more cultivated classes of America 
and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries. We commend 
it to our friends as in pleasant and striking contrast with 
the floods of trashy and sensational papers and periodi- 
cals that deluge the land. THE RounpD TABLE is in this 
country what The Atheneum and Saturday Review are 
in the London circles—the medium of expression for the 
most refined literary tastes.” 

Very pleasant and cordial, upon my word; and very 
satisfactory to reflect that where there is one Courier 
there are ten Virginians! 


(Re-enter Mr. Blank.) 

Mr. BLANK. Sir, Mr. Liner and the mail-clerk insist 
that they must go home directly. They wish to see what 
they ’ve got in their stockings. And Johnny refuses to go 
to the Post-office. And I must say it’s rather hard keep- 
ing us all here in this way on Christmas eve, when we 
ought to be enjoying ourselves. Moreover, there are two 
ladies outside. 

Eprtor. Good gracious! Two of the—— 

Mr. BLANK. I fear so, sir. Both have rolls of MSS. 
and one has curls and green glasses! 

EpiTor. No respite—not even on Christmas eve. 

Mr. Buank. Better see them and have it over, sir. 
They ’ll never go away, you know. 

Epiror. Not with life, I know. 
(sighing), show in the—— 

Mr. BLANK. The youngest one, sir? 

Eprtor. No, not that; the one with the smallest 
manuscript. (Hzrit Mr. Blank.) 

Eprtor. What they do it for and how they manage to 
do it at all are alike inconceivable. (Female voices are 
heard without, quarreling.) Ah! there’s some comfort in 
that, anyhow. 

Miss Lotty OLEANDER TIMKINS (without). I tell you, 
ma’am, I was here first, and in first Pll go! (Struggle 
without and Miss TIMKINS bursts into the room. Shehasa 
roll of MS.,many ringlets, and green spectacles. THE 
Eprtor hands her to a chair.) 

Miss TIMKINS (seated, and breathing with difficulty). 
Odious creature! Oneofthese wretched Yankee women ! 
Do I address the Eprror of THE RounD TABLE? 

Epitor. Unfortunately, yes, ma’am. 

Miss TIMKINS. Fortunately I think you'll say, sir, 
when you see this. (Zaps MS.) 

EDITOR (inguiringly). Indeed, ma’am ? 

Miss Trmxins. I should say so. Tell me, sir, are not 
your “columns open to merit, let it come whence it 
may ?” 

Eprror. Undoubtedly. 

Miss Trorns. Very well, then; Aere’s merit. This 
is my Christmas ode, sir—my Christmas ode for THE 
RounD TaBLE. Do you understand ? 

Eprtor (feebly). Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Trmxktys. Did you ever hear, sir, of the Georgian 
Fawn? 

EprTor. I can’t say that I ever did, ma’am. 

Miss TOMKINS (contemptuously). And this is Fame! 
What! sir; never heard of the Georgian Fawn? 

Eprtor. I assure you I never have, ma’am. 

Miss Trmqrns. Never heard of “our gifted young 
poetess, whose peerless muse, far outshining the sickly 
lays of a Tennyson or a Browning, has shot at once into 
meridian splendor”! (Fiercely.) You mean to say you 
never heard of her? 

Epitor (timidly). Indeed, ma’am, I'm very sorry ; but, 
to my misfortune, such is the fact. 

Miss TiMKINS (unrolling MS. with resolution). You shall 


Very well, then 





hear of her to-day—this minute! I’m going to read you 
this poem. 

Eprvor (with desperation). Please don't—that is to say 
not now. 

Miss TrMKtns (furious’y). What! is not your avowed 
purpose to encourage rising American genius? 

Eprror. Certainly, certainly, Miss—Timkins—or Miss 
Fawn, shall I say? 

Miss Timxins. No trifling, sir. I am the Georgian 
Fawn. The miserable creature without calls herself “the 
Eifin Pearl of the North.” You shall judge between us. 
Listen : 

“ The Soft Wind breathes o’er the orange grove, 
And the Mad Lute wails oer the angry sea ; 
In her grangéd moat, with her ruined love, 
Mariana waves her white arms to me. ; 
Lullaby ! 
The wild owl shrieks on the haunted lea! 
To-whoo! 
To-morrow it will be day! 
11. 
“The lotus leaves madden in chafing foam— 
Lullaby ! 
Splits my pierced heart in its mountain home— 
Lulla—” 

Eprror. Good gracious, madam, I can’t—I really can’t 
—(shouts in frenzy.) Ho! there, Mr. Blank! 

(Crash without. Enter Mr. Blank.) 

Mr. Blank. Sir, the Elfin Pearl insists on coming in, 
and has broken the mail-clerk’s head ! 

Eprtor. For Heaven’s sake, lock them both up—to- 
gether—in the mailing room! 

Miss Timxkrns, Sir, this gross indignity — 

Eprtor. Holla! anybody! everybody! (Enter all the 
myrmidons.) Seize’em! Let the Fawn and the Pearl 
be incarcerated together ! 

(Miss TraKins is dragged out, screaming. A terrific 
uproar ensues, and presently the sounds of mortal conflict 
are heard in the mail-room. Tuk Eprtor hastily dashes 
on his hat and coat and makes for the door, where he is 
stopped by Dr. BoncorE, who enters, followed by two por- 
ters, bearing large baskets filled with Christmas cheer.) 

Dr. BoncorE. What’s all this confusion! My dear 
RounpD TABLE, are you allmad? What on earth’s the 
matter ? 

Eprror (distractedly). Nothing—everything—that is, 
it’s Leviticus Squash—no, I mean the Georgian Fawn— 
no, I mean Sparkle fighting with Dr. Model and the 
Pearl. It’s not my fault, I assure you. The Knights 
gave me my orders, and you see— 

Dr. BonconE (compassionately). Let me feel your pulse. 
My dear fellow, what have you been doing with your- 
self? Really, if it were any one else—being Christmas 
time and all—I should be forced to think—come, sit down 
and compose yourself !— 

Epitor (wildly). I won’t! She'll get at me again! 
And you—what do you want here? Have you, too, got 
a poem ?—or an article on Neander ?—or do you want to 
be put on the exchange list ? 

Dr. BoncorE. My dear RounD TABLE, I only came 
to wish you a Merry Christmas and a hundred of them 
to follow. I’m just distributing my Christmas offerings, 
and I’ve brought you yours—as every true friend should 
—and I’ve brought you, besides, the names of a dozen 
new subscribers. Nota gift exactly, eh ?—since they'll 
get more than the worth of their money. No thanks, It 
only cost me a very little trouble. Every one I know 
speaks well of the paper, so it’s no work to get friends to 
support it. There (¢o porters), set down the baskets 
awhile and warm yourselves outside. I have a few 
words to say to Mr. Eprror here. (vit porters.) And 
now tell me, in good truth, what has happened to you? 

Epiror (in delirium). Ha! ha! ha! You'll soon find 
out! (Clock strikes without.) Here they come! Where 
will the Fawn and the Pearl! and the Squash be now! 
Here they are at last! And now see who'll have the best 
of it! Huzza! Here they are! 

Dr. BoncorE (alarmed). My dear friend, what is it? 
and who are coming? 

Eprtor (with a burst of joy). THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE—anp SANTA CLAUS! 

Gong. THE Knicuts descend on a storm cloud. Santa 
Claus bursts through the vampire trap. Red fire. Ord- 
nance shot off within. Enter the Fawn and the Pearl 
fighting. Also the myrmidons. General melée, Grand 
ballet de cornucopia by all the characters. Calcium light. 
Silver shower of Christmas gifts and filled stockings. Tri- 
umphal march of roast turkeys and bottles of cham- 
pagne. 

A TrERnriric Exposition ! 
and Tnx Eprror awakens to find himself in the dark, hav- 
ing been left behind in the office and having fallen fast 
asleep over his desk. 
CURTAIN. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 


T is a noteworthy fact that in literature the ordin- 
ary commercial conditions are sometimes invert- 
ed, so that supply will create demand which did not 
exist before. When William Jerdan established his 
Literary Gazette—long before The Saturday, The Ex- 
aminer, or The John Bull were ever dreamt of— 
scarcely a man of letters in London believed in its 
success. This was partly because it was thought 
there were not sufficient numbers of cultivated people 
to constitute a paying constituency, and partly be- 
cause of the inevitable objection that its plan was 
different from that of any predecessor. Even Can- 
ning doubted Jerdan’s success, although he did all 
he could to assure it. But after the usual probation 
of experiment, uncertainty, and struggle, The Lit- 
erary Gazette became, what for nearly half a century 
it continued to be, not only a paying speculation com- 
mercially but the arbiter of literary taste to the Brit- 
ish metropolis. Jerdan himself was never a man of 
powerful intellect, but he possessed discrimination, 
culture, and a certain elastic tact which stood him in 
good stead. To iim the credit must ever be awarded 
of having shown the way which abler people since 
have followed; to his confidence in the intellectual 
progress of his age is due the early establishment of 
a class of reviews which have done and are doing 
vast service in enlarging the mental range and sharp- 
ening the critical facultics of the educated thousands 
in both hemispheres who speak the English tongue. 


We may be pardoned in this, the last issue of the 
year, and when just about to begin a new volume 
with fresh strength and fresh hopes to add to the 
cheering confidence which comes of an assured pecu- 
niary success, if we indulge in a few words of honest 
pride respecting the present position of Taz Rounp 
TABLE. We have a right, since it is merely a matter 
of fact and of record, to claim that this journal is 
now recognized by the highest foreign authorities to 
rank above any similar American enterprise cver at- 
tempted ; and it is most gratifying to be able to state 
that our own educated classes are daily evincing not 
only their readiness to indorse this claim, but their 
disposition to assist us in maintaining the right to 
advance it. This is the more satisfactory in view of 
the fact that as the conductors ot the paper are es- 
sentially Americans, not only in birth but in spirit, 
they are especially desirous to keep up its na- 
tional character as the representative of American 
letters and American society. Tue Rounp Tasie, 
like The Literary Gazette, its English prototype, was, 
of course, at the outset in a great measure experi- 
mental, and, like The Literary Gazette, it has made in 
ite earlier youth some mistakes. The present con- 
ductors are far from wishing to imply that had they 
always been connected with the paper no mistakes 
would have been committed; but they refer to the 
fact solely with a view to impress upon the reader 
how apparently unavoidable, even with the best in- 
tentions, such blemishes must occasionally be. Tue 
Rounp TaB_z is no longer an experiment, since it is 
an established success ; but it would be an immodesty 
of which the conductors are incapable were they to 
say that no mistakes shall occur for the future. They 
can, however, conscientiously promise to do all they 
can to avoid them. 

That a publication like this can be made to “ pay ” 
has now been reduced to a demonstration ; Tue Rounp 
TABLE, for all its heavy expenses—and few realize 
how heavy those expenses are—now pays a handsome 
profit. Its current receipts considerably exceed its 
expenditures, and there is every prospect that the 
margin will be materially widened. The summer 
season, when advertising and circulation are apt to 
decrease, may temporarily shadow this prosperity ; 
but the arrangements effected and contemplated are 
such as to render the contingency of trifling import- 
ance. The corps of writers whose pens will be at 
work for the Firra Votvme will insure for it a 
degree of sustained excellence which has not hitherto 
been reached, and although the Index published this 
day enumerates papers from a great many hands of 
exalted repute it is safe to say the next Index will far 
surpass it. The arrangements for Correspondence are 
of a nature to command success as well as to deserve 
it, and Reviews, however brief they may sometimes 
necessarily appear, will invariably be the products of 





thoroughly competent critics. In other departments 
it will be the aim of the conductors to introduce as 
much of novelty and variety—as much interest and 
even humor as, in their judgment, may fairly be com- 
patible with the dignity of the position they aim at 
and hope to maintain. It may sometimes happen 
that, in the opinion of graver judges, THz Rovunp 
TABLE may be a little too prononcé and salient. But 
it should be remembered that a mere servile imita- 
tion of English reviews is not what the conductors 
are endeavoring to produce. The American mind 
and taste have characteristic idiosyncrasies and dif- 
fer in many points from the British mind and taste, 
and it would be a serious blunder to suppose that 
what is suitable to the one nation must needs be 
equally so to the other. Our people are more mer- 
curial than their cousins, and require intheir mental 
food a diversity which their climate, their geographi- 
cal conditions, and their habits not inaptly illustrate 
and suggest. To ignore this in any undertaking the 
success of which depends on their appreciation is to 
fail in it, and such a neglect will not it is hoped be 
perceptible in these pages. To grow rather than to 
stand still will be their animating spirit, which is 
surely a legitimate and politic one since it is so em- 
phatically that of the community for which they are 
prepared. With these explanations and promises, but 
with no pretense of fear or deprecation—since they 
propose to offer solid work faithfully performed—the 
conductors tender their friends the Compliments of 
the Season to embark in the labors and responsibili- 
ties of Taz New VoLvUME. 








A DISGRACE TO MASSACHUSETTS. 


OVERNOR ALEXANDER H. BULLOCK, of 
Massachusetts, has been guilty of an act which is 
disgraceful to himself, disgraceful to his State, and 
disgraceful to the nation. The removal of General 
Schouler from the office which he has held so long 
and so honorably can be fitly characterized in no 
other terms. It is well that this matter should be 
fully and fairly understood not only in Massachusetts 
but in New York, not only in Boston but through- 
out the whole country. Without entering at all into 
the questions at issue in the late civil war, and waiv- 
ing the invidious office of comparing the services ren- 
dered by Massachusetts with those rendered by other 
states, the facts justify us in averring that to no single 
state officer has more: credit been due either during 
the continuance of hostilities or since their cessation 
than to Adjutant-General William Schouler. He was 
the father rather than the officer of Massachusetts’ 
citizen soldiers, and thousands among them loved 
him as such, He labored unremittingly. Whether 
in the State House at Boston, in Washington, or at 
the front—and we believe he was more frequently in 
the latter locality than any other state adjutant—he 
was continually striving, struggling, fighting for the 
welfare of his men. The proof of this in some degree 
was to be found in the measure of their regard for 
him. Whole ranks of men, in regiments whose deeds 
are recorded among those of the bravest of the brave, 
have been seen to shed tears on seeing this beloved 
officer after a separation during which death had been 
busy among them. But, independently of this strong 
personal attractiveness, General Schouler was one of 
the most active and thoroughly efficient of executants. 
His work was always strongly done and thoroughly 
done. He wore well. His reports are confessedly 
among the best, and many judges count them the 
very best, produced by any among the various adju- 
tants of the states during the war. Repeatedly was 
he thanked by Governor Banks and Governor An- 
drew—the predecessors of Governor Bullock—for his 
suggestions, his indefatigable industry, his steadfast 
and warm-hearted patriotism. Even Governor Bul- 
lock himself takes occasion to “ cordially appreciate” 
General Schouler’s ‘‘ arduous and patriotic services in 
office during the recent period of military history,” 
and confesses to have been “in some part witness of 
his-labors in the cause of our soldiers.” But, notwith- 
standing his acknowledged efficiency, notwithstand- 
ing he had filled his office during the burden and 
heat of the day, and so might, in the most ordinary 
and conventional sense, be supposed to have earned 
the right to enjoy a little ease in its future incumbency, 
notwithstanding he is now notoriously as poor a man 





as when he accepted his office, General Schouler has been 
removed by his official superior; and for what? For 
daring to believe that General Benjamin F, Butler is 
not an honest man, and for daring, therefore, to op- 
pose his election to the national Congress! 

In justice to Governor Bullock we put upon record 
his reasons for so extraordinary a step in his own 
words. He says, then— 

“First. Persons in prominent positions of official trust 
and influence are expected and required by our people to 
share their political convictions and to represent their 
political opinions. At no time of the government have 
the people of this state shown a higher determination to 
have this accord between themselves and their public 
servants than during the present year. If any gentleman 
whose name was upon the general ticket for the late 
election—if any Republican candidate for the Council, 
the Senate, or the House of Representatives bad pursued 
the course which you pursued in the Fifth dietrict, you 


will agree with me that he would have been promptly 
disowned and rejected. 


“Second. In justice to myself, I think you should have 
resigned your commission upon the first appearance of 
the circular which came from your pen. I, at the time, 
did not doubt that you would do so. The law makes the 
adjutant-general chief of the staff. His relation to the 
executive is personal ; it is the relation of confidence. It 
is, accordingly, the common understanding, even in or- 
dinary times, and especially in such a time as the pres- 
ent, that this relation is one of political agreement. In 
the state of Maine, in the last autumn, when a member 
of the staff of the governor separated himself from the 
executive and from the great party which, politically, 
the executive represented, he was promptly requested 
to resign his commission, which request he as promptly, 
—_ think with a just estimate of his relation, complied 
with.” 

Now, there is something very sad and very humili- 
ating in the reflections which this leading idea of en- 
forced conformity with the opinions of the majority, 
which it is here proposed to apply to all persons 
holding political offices, so immediately suggests; but 
we need not discuss them at this time or in this 
place, since the post held by General Schouler was 
not a political office at all. It-is precisely because it 
lay in the gift or the appointment of the governor that 
the latter should have waived all party considerations 
and thought of General Schouler only in connection 
with his patriotic record and his universally conceded 
efficiency. But even supposing there were any de- 
fensible expediency in ostracizing officials for opin- 
ion’s sake, let us again look at the features of the 
case. Did General Schouler abandon his party when 
he opposed the election of General Butler? Most 
distinctly he did not. On the contrary, if we under- 
stand his position, it was for the sake of the stability 
and the credit of his party that he opposed its dis- 
gracing itself by the election of one whom he, in com- 
mon with a great many others, regard as a dishunored 
soldier and a dishonest man. General Schouler’s op- 
position was not to the Republican organization, but 
to a candidate whom it had unfortunately been led to 
nominate. Consequently there was nothing in the 
adjutant’s action to justify the assumption that he 
did not “share in the political convictions” of the 
people or “ represent their opinions.” Something else 
than mere opposition to a single individual is needful 
to put a man outside his party who has been eminent 
in its organization and support during a long series 
of years. 

If the right of private judgment can remain un- 
assailed anywhere in our political life, it surely might 
be supposed to be in those non-political offices whose 
administration involves intimaté communications 
with citizens of all opinions and depends upon gen- 
eral ability and broad patriotism rather than upon 
any special partisan affiliations. General Schouler’s 
objections to General Butler were based chiefly upon 
moral grounds, and we know that there are plenty of 
good Republicans in New York who altogether agree 
with him. The truth is, the action of Governor 
Bullock, plausibly explained as it is, has been in- 
spired by mean and malicious instigations whose 
work we have been called upon to reprobate too 
often before. It is not for the good of the common- 
wealth that General Schouler is removed, but to sat- 
isfy the vindictive hate of a man whose avarice is 
the only passion stronger than his self-love. That the 
Governor of Massachusetts should stoop to be the 
tool of General Butler in this ignoble business, 
should thus cringe to his contemptible behest to cast 
down a public servant whom two previous governors 
have delighted to honor, is a misfortune that Mr, Bul- 
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to do for the present. Meanwhile, we know that we | 
° . | 
utter the sentiments of a large number of Massachu- | 


setts men resident in the metropolis when we say | 
that no act of his gubernatorial life has been so dis- | 
creditable to him, and that no future acts of his can 
efface its memory. As to General Butler, he is—well, 


Gencral Butler. Had he gone out of New Orleans | 
with hands as clean as those with which William | 
Schouler goes out of the Boston State House, Gov- | 
ernor Bullock would never have had occasion to | 


avenge the one or remove the other. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS OF THE YEAR. | 


| 


HE dullness in art matters of the long summer lately 
past has been succeeded by the reaction usually | 
brought by early winter in favor of connoisseurs, artists, 
and all others who take an interest in pictures, whether 
as a matter of taste, of display, or of profit. Two art | 
exhibitions of some importance in their way have for | 
some weeks past been on.view in this city, viz., the Sev- | 
enth Annual Exhibition of the Artists’ Fund Society and | 
the Fifth Exhibition here of the French, English, and | 
Flemish pictures sent out by Gambart, of London. A/ 
third collection of works of art will be on view before | 
this article appears in print. It consists chiefly of works 
by modern French painters, including a number of etch- | 
ings, and is under the charge of M. Cadart, who, it will 
be remembered, had a similar collection on view in the 
Derby Gallery last spring. In addition to these attrac- 
tions, two new galleries for the exhibition of works of | 
art have been opened to the public—one by Messrs. Leeds 
& Miner, on Broadway, and the other on Fifth Avenue, | 
by Mr. Somerville. The Goupil Gallery, too, is furnished 
with an unusually varied and interesting collection of | 
pictures at present, as is also that of Mr. Schaus; so that 
a wide field for exploration is now open for all who wish 
to meander for awhile through the realms of art, native 
as well as foreign. 

The Artists’ Fund Exhibition, at the galleries of the | 
National Academy of Design, comprises upwards of four | 
hundred pictures, and the very meager supplement of six | 
pieces of statuary. It has, besides, a feature new to! 
these exhibitions, in the way of a tolerably extensive 
collection of water-color drawings and sketches, many of | 
them from the pencil of foreign artists more or less known | 
to fame; and a few—very “few and far between ”"—the | 
work of American painters who do not professionally de- | 
vote themselves to this branch of art. Among the more 
ambitious pictures in these galleries are the two large | 
ones in the south room by Kaufmann and Noble respect- | 
ively. ‘The first of these, “ Columbus before the Council 
of Salamanca,” is what, in theatrical phrase, might be | 
called a spectacular piece, in which the costumier plays a 
conspicuous part. The action, too, is of a theatrical 
rather than a natural and spontaneous character. Mr. | 
Noble, in his picture, the subject of which is an “ Amer- | 
ican Slave Mart,” has idealized his characters and their | 
surroundings without any reference to national types. | 
We do not seem, as we stand opposite this elaborate pic- | 
ture, to be gazing upon a group of American people, and 
the colors have been distributed over the canvas without | 
regard to harmony so as to produce a patchiness of effect 
that is far from agreeable. Mr. E. H. May is making ex- | 
cellent progress in portraiture. There is a deal of merit | 
in two pictures forwarded by him from Paris, the one a | 


likeness of the Count de Gasparin and the other one of | 
Laboulaye. Of the portrait of Mr. W. C. Bryant— 
whose limners appear to be legion—we cannot say 80 
much. We refer to the one by W. T. Mathews, in | 
which fidelity of likeness, without any attempt at flat- | 
tery, indeed, is the only point to be commended. | 
Here we are attracted by the name of Cabanel, in the | 
very slovenly catalogue, and we stand before his picture | 
It is a reduced copy, by him- | 


” 


of the “ Fioreutine Poet. 
self, of the original picture, and it disappoints us, because, 
from the prestige of the artist and the photograph in | 


them for whom we shall look with interest at next year’s 
Academy exhibition. The collection of water-color works 
here, to which the east room is entirely devoted, but not 
afew of which are distributed through the corridor, is 
worthy of careful contemplation. Here the bold, dashing 
manner of the English school, as exemplified in the able 
sketches of Mrs. Murray, is brought into contrast with 
the more detailed, if less effective, work of such artists as 
Marny, Bouvier, and the quaint, tapestry-weaving D. G. 
Rossetti, and there are some very fair specimens in this 
branch of art from artists of native growth, whose names 
are chiefly known in connection with the illustration of 
books and periodical literature. Many of the works on 
exhibition in these galleries are to be sold by auction on 
the 21st instant, and they will doubtless realize a hand- 
some amount for the benefit of the fund. 

The Gambart collection of paintings, at the gallery of 
the Studio Building in Tenth Street, is hardly of so 
choice a character as that of last winter. Yet there is in 


it so much to interest that few who take real pleasure in | 
excellent works of art will be content with one visit to it. | 


Many of the same names that have figured in the cata- 
logues of previous years, so they have become household 
words with our metropolitan connoisseurs, are again to 


thing marvelous, beside the merchantable reams of print ; 
and we are always finding editors or benefactors squint- 
ing that way for some wonder of the day. The region of 
obscurity is oftentimes the nursery of merit, and men are 
always inclined to any explorations which have the ex- 
citement and, unfortunately, the small luck of a lottery. 
When the current of worn-out blood needs freshening 
and literature is like to run into diction, even a mes- 
alliance may be welcome if it bring a new vitality with 
it, and any recruit be desirable if he smack of the soil. 
This is a wise dispensation doubtless in the view of 
the unrecognized aspirant, since it assures him that the 
tenure of literary cliques is dependent upon new acces- 
sions, and the regions of obscurity must be searched. 
We think it was Professor Masson who is said to have 
stated in a public lecture, about a year ago, that there 
were at least two hundred thousand men and women in 
the British Islands writing verse, and good verse too, or 
at least so good that any one of them could have gained 
}a public recognition in the last century. We will not 
| question the professor’s figures, and accept them so far as 
they imply a great uniform advance in subordinate cul- 
ture in our day from which such facile development can 
emanate, and it is this that makes up (for that country, at 
least) the complemental literature of our time, which is 








be found upon the list. Gérome is here, with female | not so easily computed at its true worth, however, as the 
loveliness undraped and severe work of details. Schreyer | professor's sweeping deduction would signify—the region 
appears to advantage in his large picture of oriental | of the manifold obscure. This superfluity of creative ener- 
character, but his “ Gypsy Boy” has rather a smudged | gy, Which does not seem to make or find an excuse for any 
and sooty effect throughout. The pictures of Alma-| more positive existence, envelopes our real literature like 
Tadema are better than those of his master, Baron Henry | the atmosphere of a planet, charged, it may be, with an 
Leys. They both have a tendency to strain after origin- | electric power that there are always some seeking to lure 
ality, but the straining of the former is of a suppressed | down and make it do a chosen work on their instru- 
and reserved kind compared with that of the latter. The, ment of registration. It is true that annually out of 
Fréres are here, but hardly in their usual force. Hicks, | these thousands—of poets, say—a few get some share of 
an English painter, is Hogarthian in a modern vein, and | popular or select recognition, either by birthright, which 
his large picture of a phase in British life will be looked | eventually claims its own, by downright labor, or by for- 
at with interest. A singular picture, and one, at first | tuitous circumstances beyond perhaps their control. 


‘sight, the reverse of pleasing in its effect, is, It is very easy to affirm that merit, however modest, 
/ one by Joseph Israel, a painter of considerable European | will make its way ; but it is no nearer the truth than 


renown. Its subject is the removal of a poor widow | the reverse, that where a way is made it is merit which 
with her family, and the feeling of the picture all through, | always does it. We see reputations made in some circle 
in tone, in types of character, and in treatment gen- | or other every day with small merit to back them, unless 
erally, is one of intense sadness and sorrow. This, if not ; there be merit in persistency and adroit suavity, which 
one of the most pleasing, is certainly one of the ablest is pretty sure, nevertheless, to usurp merit’s rewards. 
pictures in the collection. Stevens—a name celebrated | Tact, that shows itself the better diplomat than merit, 
among the Belgian masters of the day—is represented | has it opposite, maladroitness—a very incubus on merit. 
here in one picture, which is remarkable for its finish and ; It gives it a left-handed address, and sends it to walk 
purity of color. A water-color Meissonier is a novelty to | before men in disguise. A sensitive spirit is merit’s most 
us here, and we trust that he will visit us again in this ‘fatal retainer—a major domo that often rules the house- 
branch ; for truly excellent in handling, character, and hold. 

color is that little picture cf his of a cavalier, booted and| It is usually one of two things that makes our Liter- 
epurred, and kicking his heels sullenly in a waiting-room, | 8TY Recluse—this rebuff of the unsuspecting world, or a 
where he bides his time for an interview with some lord- | timidity that mistrusts its own value; an attempt to 
ly personage, as we may guess. Ruiperez, pupil of | cross the Rubicon that divides the known from the un- 
Meissonier, follows close upon the tracks of his master ; known domain, ending in failure, or an insufficiency 
but this miniature fashion of art in oil-colors begins to |of courage to make any attempt at all, if there be 
pall upon us. We have here a water-color picture by |not an aversion thereto, The Literary Recluse ac- 
Rosa Bonheur, too, and a very elaborately wrought one | Cordingly forms a character that it were not easy 
it is, of deer out upon a heathery wold. It is rather too| to determine the quality of—seen by glimpses, or 
obviously hatched and stippled in parts, and has not|in half-light, and not compassed by the broad deteet- 
the force of the fair artist's wonderful productions|ing glare of publicity. And to reason on general 
in oil. Greatly interesting te lady visitors are the | principles is likewise uncertain; so various are the 
pictures of Baugniet, whose skill in depicting the toilette | dispositions of men, that the effects of retiracy 
is equaled by few painters of our period. The English | ™ay be as diversified as that variety. Retirement, or a 
school is the least well represented of those comprising | ™ere emphatic solitariness, has inspired an endless rou- 
this collection. Miilais is far from strong in his one pic | tine of commonplace sentiment. We are told how it 
ture, “The Order of Kelease,” nor can we praise very | Teassures our feeble virtues ; how it is the nurse of char- 
highly the productions of the Goodalls, of G. E. Stanfield, | acter and the gracious usher of death ; that it is prolific 
and of one or two other English artists whose works |0f full-grown souls, and strengthens the religious in- 
figure here. stinct ; that it sharpens our powers of observation as it 
practices them within narrower limits, and dissipates the 
faculties less ; somewhat, perhaps, on the theory of the 
man in The Spectator who gave up taiking to intensify 
his senses, as a dumb man’s are. Milton tells us of this 
“best society ;” and the old sonneteer who sung 








THE LITERARY RECLUSE. 
oo the poet sung— 


‘“* What ’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted,” 


it was of a moral quality ; but it applies equally well to ‘“*My mind to me a kingdom is” 
the force of intellectual labor. The literature we have | did not much flatter himself, if he had any faith in Em- 








circulation, we had expected more. There is repose about | and print is one thing; but it is complemented by an- 
it, certainly, but it is weak in effect. G. H. Boughton is | other that we can never fathom, Hawthorne used to | 
very fairly represented by his two pictures that figure in _say that the unpublished literature of America put the 
these galleries. A ve.y charming characterization, ren- | Alexandrian library in the shade for its bulk, and very 
dered with great truth ‘and feeling, is the “Christmas | likely most think the one may be as profitably for. 
Morning in Brittany,” a reminiscence of the artist’s obser- | gotten as the other, and that we should not gain greatly 
vations in picturesque provincial France. The compo- | had there never been any vandalism in Egypt. We are 
sition from the Scarlet Leticr, introducing us to poor, | apt to magnify the uncertain, and a great deal of cheap 
meek Hester Prynne and Little Pearl, is imbued, | sentiment has been wasted—if waste be possible in that 
throughout, with the sentiment of Hawthorne’s touching, commodity—upon the unwritten poetry or what not of 
sad romance. Thecontributions here by our best-known | the world ; but many an ungracious soul is quite prag- 
painters in landscape and other branches are, in mapy | matic enough to dare hint he is content with what has 
cases, very fair specimens of their respective styles, but it | been written, without making any great ado over the 
would be impossible, in the limits of one article, to refer | possibilities of the muse. We have no doubt the degree 
to them in detail. Younger artists, too, have entere! th;' with which the itch for authorship is restricted is some- 





erson’s belief in solitude’s raising a plentiful crop of 
despots. 

It we were fond of antitheses, we might con a com- 
monplace book, or a dictionary of poetical quotations, 
and tag on, to one side or the other, the pros and cons of 
the matter, just to see which may be the strongest side, 
and watch one pull the other over the line, as boys do at 
“Americans and English ”—only we think it would be 
doubtful on which side would fall the victory. There is 
not a merit in solitude that some one does not find a de- 
merit for; and if we agglutinate the whole for our typi- 
cal recluse, we shall find him a most wonderful fellow. 

We have Goethe saying, “ It is not good for wan to work 
alone. We require sympathy, encouragement, excite- 
ment, to succeed in anything good. In this way I may 
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thank Schiller for some of my best ballads.” Turn to 
Michael Angelo, and he tells us, “ Art is a jealous master, 
and will have no rival near his throne. I have no 
friends ; I need none; I wish to have none.” It were 
foolish to deny that either of such men knew their wants 
and their condition ; and manifestly absurd to gauge all 
men by one or the other’s confession. We suspect our 
Literary Recluse may be neither all the time one nor all 
the time the other ; and that he is, in fact, by turns as de- 
pendent as Goethe, or as independent as the great Floren- 
tine. Indeed, we find the equally great German, despite 
his social affiliations, declaring at another time that the 
most successful of his poems were the daughters of soli- 
tude. Somebody has said that the man who could be 
content with solitude must be a wild beast or a god ; and 
it is no difficult matter to fancy him one and the same as 
the mood is on. Look at the proposition in not so intel- 
lectual a light, but more in a social and moral aspect, and 
see the divergence. Horace Walpole, who made the 
most, if not wisely, of society, that ever mortal did, and 
who doubtless spoke from hia own experiences when the 
gout laid him up in stormy weather at Strawberry Hill, 
emphatically declares that to be alone only gives one up 
to prejudices and the indulgence of one’s own derelict 
humors. Then, again, it is no less an embodiment of so- 
cial enjoyment than Sydney Smith who claims that liv- 
ing alone will correct one of his faults, since in society a 
man gets along without his own approbation, but he 
feels more the need of it in retiracy—the thought not 
presenting itself to him as it did to the Hermit in Ras- 
selas, that he was ashamed to think he could oniy secure 
himself from vice by retiring from the exercise of virtue. 


The same reasoning of the Hermit may doubtless be 
carried to the account of the intellectual recluse, and as 
Johnson thought the vices of retirement worse than 
those of society, there are many to score more merit 
to the notable than to the retiring scholar, independent 
of individual idiosyncrasies, and on general grounds. 
Yet. it must be confessed our Literary Recluse occupies 
chosen ground; but like a dinner of pickles, what 
Was meant for an appetizer may be the worst of 
staples. To taste the sweets of solitude we must come 
from the public haunts. To get the zest of an intellect- 
ual retiracy we must have known the turmoil of the 
world. When we read how much of the great labor of 
the ages has been done in this solitariness, we find that 
it has been an enforced retirement by the will, as if the 
intellectual instincts, like the bird’s, led the mind to the 
obscurest haunts to moult and invigorate its system. 
Robertson, the preacher, who had an intuitive faculty 
that few possess, felt that the mind lost its tension in the 
absence of social intercourse and worldly communion, 
which we may admit without gainsaying what De Quincey 
doubtless in his strange experience as duly felt, that to 
unfold the capacity of an intellect its life must be at least 
checkered with solitude. This is a rational view of the 
matter; and for every Literary Recluse we would bespeak 
such a contact with the world ‘as will help him, we are 
sure, and the world, we hope. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Ovk publishers have been taken at every disadvantage 

by the holiday season. The great cost of all mate- 
rials, and a course of legislation which Congress could 
hardly have adapted more successfully to the extinguish- 
ment of the publishing trade, have thrown great obstacles 
in the way of book-making. Beside which, with ordinary 
living expenses so great as they now are, many people 
who would ordinarily be book-buyers are unable to in- 
dulge themselves beyond a very limited extent in what 
has become a very costly luxury. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lishers have, all things considered, acquitted themselves 
remarkably creditably. In view of all the difficulties 
with which they have to contend, it would be unfair to 
complain that too many of the handsomest books are the 
work of foreign printers and foreign artists. Hoping for 
better times, and the return of prosperity to American 
publishers, we may take the good the gods provide 
us, and be thankful that the choice of holiday books is 
as Jarge and attractive as we find it. 


In poetry, Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ imprint guaran- 

' tees an extremely beautiful edition of Jean Ingelow, 
which is, moreover; embellished by the illustrations of 
Dalziel, North, Poynter, Wolf, Pinwell, and others. It 
would be difficult to find a more graceful Christmas pres- 
ent for a lady than this volume, while for a more slender 
purse the pretty little edition of the same authoress in 
blue and gold affords an economic substitute. We have, 
from the same publishers, Leigh Hunt's Book of the Son- 
net, very chastely dressed, but which we reserve for an ex- 
tended review ; also, Grisct's Grotesques, or Jokes Drawn 
on Wood, the designs being by Ernst Griset and the 


* 





rhymes by Tom Hood. Some of the jokes are very funny ; 
but Mr. Hood has not the poetic talent of his father. 
Mesers. George Routledge & Sons have sent us Way- 
side Posies, being original poems of country life, edited 
by Robert Buchanan, with pictures by Pinwell, North, 
and Walker. These latter are not always in the very 
highest style of art, but, as they are all either interest- 
ing or amusing, they need not be severely criticised in 
this holiday season, and the volume is otherwise a superb 
one. 

We find from Messrs. Charles Griffin & Co., also of 
London, The Voices of the Year, or The Poet's Kalendar, 
containing the choicest pastorals in our language. Some 
of the illustrations to this volume are remarkably fine, 
while the poesy, with its carefully selected adaptation ta 
the various seasons, is both interesting and convenient. 
From Mr. Strahan we have, in his usual exquisite typog- 
raphy, a two-volume edition of Plumptre’s 7'ragedies of 
Sophocles. For those who require comparatively inexpen- 
sive yet elegant cabinet editions of the poets, we can fairly 
recommend the series lately issued by the American News 
Company, of which we have seen the Shakespeare (2 
vols.), Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Burns, Cowper, Scott, 
Beattie, Byron, Thomson, and Moore. These are all 
handsomely dressed in green and gold, are printed on 
tinted paper, and illustrated. An extremely pretty gift 
book for children—or, indeed, for young ladies—is the 
volume of Poems of Childhood, by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, published by Mr. James Miller. Some of the 
drawings are very tender and pleasing, and the book is 
altogether in very nice taste. A new edition of The 
Book of Praise, from the best English hymn-writers, se- 
lected and arranged by Roundell Palmer, has been re- 
ceived from Messrs. Sever & Francis, of Cambridge. 
The work has been well issued in a mechanical point of 
view, and has other merits which will gain for it extend- 
ed attention. The additions to the last English edition 
have been inserted, and great care has been taken, by 
consultation with English and American authorities, to 
make each hymn conform to the original text, and to as- 
sign to each the true authorshipand date. Theexquisite 
little drama, King René’s Daughter, of which we spoke | 
at length last week, is issued by Messrs. Leypoldt-& Holt 
in very pretty yet inexpensive shape. 

In The Seven Great Hymns of the Medieval Church, a 
beautiful little volume, Mr. A. D. F. Randolph collects, 
with some of the best translations, the Dies Jre, Stabat 
Mater, and those other grand old monkish hymns that 
will live as long as Christianity. Hopefully Waiting is 
the first poem of, and gives the title to,a very pretty 
volume of poems, chiefly devotional, by Mr. Randolph, 
which are published by Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. 
Of original American poetry we notice less than we 
could wish. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have published a 
small volume of poems by Amanda T. Jones, some of 
which seem on a cursory examination to possess a good 
deal of merit and such as will justify a more extended fu- 
ture notice. Mr. Doolady has issued a collection by 
Mary E. Tucker which discover a delicate ear for melody 
and which, if not particularly robust or original, are of- 
ten plaintive and never pretentious. We have also 
received from Messrs. John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, 
The Southern Poems of the War, collected and arranged by 
Miss Emily V. Mason, many of which display a great deal 
of vigor and merit, and some, we are sorry to say, a bit- 
terness which at a season like this is distasteful and in- 
congruous. Our Happy Home, published by Mr. Henry 
Hoyt, of Boston, seems to be a Sunday-school gift book, 
and has some pleasant poems and pictures well suited 
to juvenile tastes. Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., of Boston, 
present us with a beautiful little edition of the Zymuns of 
Harriet McEwen Kimball, handsomely printed with head 
and tail pieces. 

The edition of The Fables of Alsop, with illustrations 
by Henry L. Stephens, lithographed by Julius Bien, just 
published by Mr. Edward H. Weed, deserves very high 
praise. The work contains fifty-six full-page illustra- 
tions, whose design and execution are alike of a very su- 
perior character, and altogether it reflects great credit 
upon American art. All the accepted fables are included, 
and the work is certainly one of the worthiest for a holi- | 
day gift that we know of. We have already spoken in 
commendatory terms of Mr. William H. Appleton’s 
sumptuous volume, Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of 
Women ; it will undoubtedly prove one of the most 
eagerly sought gift books of the season, and to most 
ladies scarcely any will prove more acceptable. Mr. 
Lossing’s Book of the Hudson, published by Messrs. Vir- 
tue & Yorston, will assuredly find many admirers and 
will become a standard favorite. It gives three hundred | 
and six engravings on wood, from drawings made by the | 
author, of selected scenes on our noble river, together 
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carefully compiled, and we should say is entirely trust- 
worthy. We again call attention to Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s choice edition of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lee- 
tures, illustrated by Charles Keene. It is the best edition 
of poor Jerrold’s humorous essays that we have seen, and 
there are many ladies, we should say, to whom the vol- 
ume as a marital gift might prove useful and suggestive. 
Sterling little antique volumes are Grace Barclay’s Diary, 
being personal recollections of the American Revolution, 
edited by Sidney Barclay and published by Mr. A. D. F. 
Randolph ; and Passages in the Life of the Faire Gos- 
peller, Mistress Anne Askew, by the author of Mary Pow- 
ell, published by Mr. M.’W. Dodd; these are useful and 
interesting and yet not extravagant presents, not with- 
out permanent value for historians. A volume of a very 
different kind of history is given by the American News 
Company in a finely printed edition of The New Gospel 
of Peace, a jeu d'esprié which, as it must always retain a 
prominent position among the ludicrous literature of the 
war, it is satisfactory to see clad in such tasteful dress. 

Of juvenile books, the largest, and in profusion of illus- 
tration and brilliant coloring one of the most attractive, 
of the lists is that of Messrs. Routledge & Co. It in- 
cludes Hans Christian Andersen’s inimitable prose poems, 
which every child ought to be enabled to place beside his 
Robinson Crusoe and Arabian Nights, and which, unlike 
them, he can never grow too old to enjoy. Of books of 
boys’ adventure are Zom and the Crocodiles and Paul Ger- 
rard, the Cabin Boy—attractive books of that Captain- 
Mayne-Reid order of which boys never weary, yet with- 
out the delusiveness of zodlogy and fragmentary Spanish 
which always interlard that gentleman’s works. Pleasant 
stories of children’s life are Hallowdell Grange, The Med- 
wins of Wykeham, and Mrs. Eiloart’s Johnny Jordan and 
his Dog and Ernie Elton at Home.and at School, three 
mirthful volumes which have the merit of depicting 
boys in their scrapes and sports without represent- 
ing them as either immaculate or wholly abandoned to 
ruin. For boys who desire to have instruction blended 
with amusement, the same publishers provide Rouwtledge’s 
Every Boy's Annual, which with fiction blends some in- 
struction in games and other youthful amusements. 
Somewhat akin to this is an abundantly illustrated little 
volume on Our Workshop, which, in small compass, in- 
structs in carpentry—an occupation from which boys 
who have the facilities derive equal pleasure and profit— 
not only intelligent lads of fourteen and upwards, but 
any amateur joiner who lacks practical knowledge of his 
tools. Of boys’ manuals of various kinds Messrs. Dick & 
Fitzgerald publish a capital series, of several of which 
we have recently spoken. The most elaborate of these 
is The American Boy's Book of Sports and Games, a hand- 
some volume, lavishly illustrated, and entering con amore 
into such healthful recreations as have: been nationalized 
among us, as well as indoor amusements. This, it 
should be said, is not merely a modification of Epglish 
hand-books, whose inapplicable and antiquated precepts 
move the American youth to derision, but is fully up to 
the times in giving the accepted laws of our own games. 
A smaller volume, The Play-Room, contains those por- 
tions of The Boy's Book which refer to indoor amuse- 
ments ; and, completing the list, we have Mr. George 
Walker’s Cribbage Made Easy and Mr. N. Marache’s 
Manual of Chess, convenient treatises on these two 
games. Akin to these is Mr. Frank Bellew’s abundantly 
illustrated Art of Amusing, published by Mr. Carleton, a 
thorough guide-book to all the mysteries of tableaux 
and par'or theatricals, which are in such frequent re- 
quest in the evening. Returning to fiction, Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. have Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
a very pretty little volume in which Mr. Lewis Carroll’s 
astonishingly fanciful text is illustrated by admirable 
grotesque illustrations by John Tenniel ; also 7'he Chil- 
dren of the Frontier, a child's story by Mr. Theodore 
Lund, a Danish artist in the far West. M. Edouard La- 
boulaye’s Fairy Tales of Al Nations are issued by Har- 
per & Bros. in a volume richly illustrated—apparently 
by Doré or a close imitator of his peculiarities. One of 
the stories of this collection, Finette : a Legend of Brit- 
tany, is separately printed in a very handsome little vol- 
ume by J. E. Tilton & Co. Another contribution to the 
grotesque is Fuz-buz, the Fly, and Mother Grabem, the 
Spider, a pretty little book with lithographed and wood- 
cut pictures, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., who 
give likewise in a series of Ravel Story Books some of 
the gaudily colored and intensely ludicrous pictures de- 
lightful to the very youthful mind. Mr. James Miller 
hus a pumber of handsome volumes of new juvenile 
stories. In the Mediterranean Islands and The Two Sici- 
lies Messrs. Gould & Lincoln issue the first two volumes 
of a series of Fonthil! Recreations by M. G. Sleeper, who 
describes, in the words of an uncle relating his travels to 
a circle of nieces and nephews, the charact'r end cus- 
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toms of the nations about the Mediterranean and of | cipient—one that should live entirely for itself; and, I 


northern Europe. Messrs. Fowler & Wells have a neat 
little edition of Zsop’s Fables, illustrated with abundant 
wood-cuts. Besides all these, numerous juvenile story 
books are before us which we should be glad to speak of 
in detail, and most of which are prepared with special 
reference to Sunday-schools, being chiefly published by 
Messrs. James 8. Claxton, of Philadelphia ; E. P. Dutton 
&Co., Nichols & Noyes, and Henry Hoyt, of Boston ; and 
in New York, H. B. Durand and the American Tract and 
the Church Book Society. In which connection, though 
hardly in the same category, we must mention the nu- 
merous exquisitely made devotional books of Mr. A. D. 
F. Randolph. i 








BENEFICENCE: A CHRISTMAS HOMILY. 
BY GEORGE WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.8.L. 
(Continued from page 34%.) 

Axas! we love not each other as we ought. “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” was thé first utterance of selfish- 
ness, and the varied echo of those sullen words still re- 
verberates through many a gloomy cavern of the human 
heart. ‘The petulance of childhood, the frowardness of 
youth, the arrogance of manhood, and the querulousness 
of old age—what are they but different expressions of 
the same restless spirit as it seeks within the narrow con- 
fines of its own individual interest for that happiness 
which can be found nowhere but in the wide domain of 
diffusive benevolence? Would you be happy? Endeavor 
to make others so. Would you avoid being wretched ? 
Strive against a spirit of indifference to the wretchedness 
of others. Every action of our lives is a sowing of seed ; 
and “ whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” 
Nor will he have to wait long for the first-fruits of the 
harvest. This is true of both the evil and the good ; for, 
like as the evil of our nature grows by vicious indulgence, 
and apathy becomes antipathy, and antipathy is roused 
from its inertia into unkindness, and unkindness is in- 
creased to malice, and malice rankles into hatred, and 
hatred explodes in murder, so, by the same law of pro- 
gression, do the gentle feelings of our nature expand by 
indulgence, and the faint desire for another’s welfare 
which we at first almost unconsciously entertained, soon 
becomes, by being cherished in the heart, a true and gen- 
erous sympathy, which grows into friendship, blossoms 
into affection, and ripens into love. 

To minister of our substance to the poor is not to in- 
jure, but to benefit, ourselves. “It is more blessed to 
sive than to receive.” ‘“ He that giveth to the poor lend- 
eth to the Lord, and that which he giveth will he pay 
him again.” “He is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labor of love.” “If thou draw out thy soul to the 
hungry and satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light 
rise in obscurity, and thy darkness shall be as the noon- 
day.” 

But if it were otherwise—if pure religion, which is “to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction and 
to keep one’s self unspotted from the world,” brought only 
sorrow in its train, the generous heart would not shrink 
from acts of benevolence on that account. Vicarious sac 
rifice is one of the universal laws of the Almighty. Its 
perfect example is found in the death of Christ ; but it is 
to be met with everywhere, in the kingdom of nature, as 
well as in the kingdom of grace. Itrules over matter and 
over spirit. Animate and inanimate creation alike own 
its sway. Everything gives. God the All-Good, and the 
Giver of all good, has stamped his image on all his works, 
That which he pronounced “ good ” was good only because 
it bore some resemblance to himself; for there could be 
no good that was not originally in the Most High. In 
what, then, does nature resemble God that it should be 
called “good?” Doubtless in its givingness. The suo 
gives its light and heat to al! within the circuit of its in- 
fiuence; the ocean yields its vapors to form the clouds; 
the clouds shed their waters on the earth ; the earth pro 

duces its fruits and its herbs for the service of man and 
of beast; and the trees cast their leaves to nourish the 
soil for another year's luxuriant vegetation. Let this 
upiversal giving cease in any one material point, and 
uviversal ruin would ensue. Let the sun withold its light 
and heat, and night and chaos would resume their ancient 
reign. The vapors would not rise from the sea; the 
clouds would not descend in fertilizing showers on the 
earth ; the earth would not yield her fruits; and there 
would be one long, loud, piercing wail of agony go up 
from all created beings, and then the silence of death 
wouid settle down on our world for ever. 


Now, man is in himself a world—a microcosm ; and, if 


he would escape eternal death, he, too, must give. Lis 
soul must give, his heart must give, his hand must give. 


say it with all reverence, he could not make such a being ; 
it would be repugnant to his nature to do it. “The cov- 
etous his soul abhorreth.” ~ Covetousness is the paralysis 
of the heart, The covetous man heaves no sigh of com- 
passion on hearing of another’s woe ; his heart feels no 
emotion of gladness at ‘being told of another's joy ; it 
never thrills with rapture at the mention of the love of 
God; nor does it ever tremble when reminded that 
riches which are kept back by the owners thereof, 
are kept back to their owners’ hurt ; and thatsuch riches 
are cankered by misuse, and “the rust of them will be a 
witness against their owners in the last day, and will eat 
into their flesh like fire.” 
“God will render to every man according to his deeds.” 
“ Whatsoever good any man doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive of the Lord.” The giving of even “a cup of cold 
water ” shall not lose its reward ; for “ verily there is a 
reward for the righteous.” But God has said, “ If thine 
eye be evil against thy poor brother, and thou givest him 
naught; and he cry unto the Lord against thee, and it be 
sin unto thee ; if he shall in anguish cry unto me, I will 
hear him, forI am gracious.” “I, the Lord, will hear him ; 
I, the God of Israel, will help him.” Deliverance shall come 
from another source, but thou wilt have lost thy reward. 
God will say of thee, ‘As he has loved not blessing, so 
let it be far from him ;” and blessings will depart, and 
curses will come ; for the Scriptures say, “ He that stop- 
peth his ears shall have many a curse.” Not only will 
you be cursed in this life, but also in the next, too; for 
God will say, in the last great day, “‘ Depart from me, ye 
cursed ; for I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye visited 
me. not; for, verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me ;” and these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal. Then the door 
of heaven will be closed against you ; and vain will be 
all your knocking ; for, God has said, “ He that shutteth 
his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry and 
shall not be heard.” Your want of love to your fellow- 
men is certain evidence of your want of love to God; 
and wanting that, you are utterly destitute. Love is the 
wedding garment, without which you will not be wel- 
come at the marriage-feast. Love is the evidence of dis- 
cipleship to Christ. “By this,” said he, “shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples—if ye have love one to- 
wards another.” “ But whoso hath this world’s goods, 
and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him?” Well may God say of such, “ He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” “ This people draw- 
eth near to me with their lips, and honoreth me with 
their mouths, but their heart goeth after their covetous- 
ness.” 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 
“ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and donot the things which I say?” 
Not for ever on thy knees, 

Would Jehovah have thee found ; 
There are burdens thou canst ease; 


There are grief Jehovah sees : 
Look around. 


Work is prayer if done for God, . 
Prayer which God delighted hears, 

See beside yon upturned sod 

One bowed ‘neath affliction’s rod: 
Dry her tears. 


Not long prayers, but earnest zeal ; 
This is what is wanted more. 

Put thy shoulder to the wheel ; 

Bread unto the famizhed deal 
From thy store. 


Not high-sounding words of praise 

Does God want, "neath some grand dome ; 
But that thou the fallen raise ; 
Bring the poor from life’s highways 

To thy home. 


Worship God by doing good ; 

Works, not words ; kind acts, not creeds. 
He who loves God as he should, 
Makes his heart’s love understood 

By kind deeds, 


Deeds are powerfal ; mere words wesk 
Batt’ring at high heaven's door. 

Let thy love by actions speak . 

Wipe the tear from sorrow’s cheek ; 
Clothe the poor. 


Be it thine life's cares to smother, 
And to brighten eyes now dim. 

Kind deeds done to one another, 

God accepts as done, my brother, 
Unto Him. 





God never yet made a being that was to be merely » rv- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors of Tun Rounp TaB1E, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, December 8, 1866. 

I saw the great London Trades Reform demonstration 
pass along Piccadilly on Monday last and can tell you a 
few facts about it which have not been noticed in our 
papers. Heavy rain had fallen at intervals for some days 
before, and during the Sunday night it had been coming 
down in a drizzling shower which left the roads two inch- 
es deep in mud. The morning was damp and cheerless 
and the rain began to fall again just about the hour 
when the men were expected ‘to leave their homes., True 
patriots ought, of course, to despise such trifies as muddy 
boots or a drenched skin, but I dare say you have 
observed that not even the very best cause or the strong- 
est enthusiasm will secure a brilliant success for an open- 
air demonstration under such circumstances. The num- 
ber in the procession was as near as could be 25,000. So 
the aristocratic journals state it, and their estimate is not 
unfair. Icounted the men, and timed their rate of pass- 
ing several times. More than one detachment reared 
aloft the stars and stripes, in the shape of an enormous 
flag, rather faded, I confess, which from time to time 
rolled out its full length in the breeze. The line of 
march was five miles in length, and along this on both 
sides of the way was a dense crowd, partly mere specta- 
tors and partly manifest sympathizers, wearing in their 
hats the admission tickets, of which the trades commit- 
tee report that they sold 70,000. But the most striking 
fact about the procession was the mournfulness and com- 
parative silence of the whole affair, for the bands only 
played up occasionally and were soon damped by more 
showers. The shops were closed, and spectators gathered 
at the windows of homes and clubs, but the men were 
passing through the most aristocratic quarter of London 
and not a sign of sympathy met their eye. All the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, cheering, and decorating which 
ordinarily greet a public procession were wanting. 
Some journals state that Miss Burdett Coutts, whose 
well-meant but not always wise benevolence is well- 
known, appeared at her windows and received the honor 
of a burst of cheers. I happened to stand near her house 
in Piccadilly, but heard nothing of the kind. A great 
public funeral could not have passed along with more 
depressing solemnity. Up to almost the last moment it 
had been hoped that the whole thing would fail for want 
of a place of meeting. The parks were denied, and only a 
bleak hill, far away to the north of London, was men- 
tioned asa public ground where the people would be al- 
lowed to assemble ; but the object of the men was, of 
course, to march through the West End. 
How it was that Lord Ranelagh, a Tory nobleman, who 
had only last summer deeply offended the working 
classes by his remarks about them, came at the last mo- 
ment and gave them the use of a large open ground at 
Fulham, where his Rifle Volunteers meet to practice, has 
accidentally come out since the meeting. Lord Ranelagh 
not only gave the ground, but wrote a letter rather offen- 
sive to the chiefs of his own party, and with a remark in 
it about the unsightly “ Wall-poles” which still surround 
Hyde Park, in token of the emeute there last year. This, 
as A. Ward says, is “a goak "—a bad pun, !n fact, upon 
the name of Mr. Walpole, the Tory Home Secretary- 
The fact is that if Lord Ranelagh had not been a dircon- 
tented man, the workmen would not have assembled in 
his grounds, He came into a court of law the day before 
yesterday to swear that great personages in the present 
government induced him last year to put up for member 
of Parliament for Middlesex under a promise to pay all 
his expenses, and when he failed, left him in the lurch— 
whence an abatement of Tory enthusiasm, besides 
bailiffs in his house ; for his lordship is poor. Ile even 
subpceaoaed Mr. Disraeli, her Majesty’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to come forward and prove himrelf a promise 
breaker, and that gentleman had to wait-about in court 
for two entire days, when the matter was somehow set- 
ted. If you should chance t» hear that Lord Ranelagh 
has a better opinion of working-men than he had last 
year, and is no longer so much afraid of “ Americanizing” 
our sacred institutions as he used to be, you need bt 
be surprised, 

In a recent letter; when explaining the origin of we 
aristocratic scandal about “John Brown, the Queen's 
Highland gillie,” I told you that it is the upper clas here 
who are “ disloyal ;’ and that among the lower classes the 
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Queen is. on the contrary, still popular. We had astrong 
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proof of this at the great meeting which took place the 
day after the demonstration. Mr. Ayrton, a member of 
Parliament, made a speech in which he bullied the Queen 
for grieving so long about her dead husband, and said 
that she ought to have been at Buckingham Palace win- 
dows looking at the great assemblage of working-men 
who gathered there to form their procession; but Mr. 
Ayrton got no response but a storm of hisses and a mag- 
nificent rebuke from Mr. Bright. The factis that English 
liberals have long lost anything like a feeling of jealousy 
toward the crown. Fifty years ago, in the days of Orator 
Hunt, nothing was commoner that tirades against royalty 
and its “German relations ;” but now the people perceive 
that the crown is so effectually shorn of its power that 
there is no need to expend ill-will in that quarter. The 
great families of England who really rule use the sov- 
ereign as a convenient device for shifting responsibility and 
concealing the real depositaries of power. It is not to be 
wondered at if constitutional sovereigns become weary at 
last of the impotent bondage in which they are always 
held where an aristocratical government prevails. Dem- 
ocratic kings and queens are plentiful enough in history. 
This is why we have only small landed properties in 
Prussia; and this is why emperors of Russia make efforts 
to free their serfs and reduce the power and prestige of 
their turbulent nobles. Rightly or wrongly, the people 
here have the notion that the Queen, like her late hus- 
band, is in favor of a considerable extension of their liber- 
ties. For a sovereign of this country to have any opinion 
on politics is regarded by the aristocracy as unconstitu- 
tional and highly improper ; but itis intelligible enough. 
Queens who have been denied by the reigning factions 
even the right to choose their own household may well 
wonder at times whether their fate could be worse in the 
hands of the great body of the people. 

Orthodoxy in medicine and professional trades-unionism 
generally have had a great triumph in the verdict on the 
famous libel case of Dr. Hunter against Z'he Pall Mall 
Gazette. The jury decided that the doctor had been 
libeled ; but that calling him a scoundrel, an impostor, 
and a quack only injured him to the extent of one far- 
thing, a verdict which leaves both parties to pay their 
own costs. The doctor is going to publish the whole case, 
with comments ; but he will not alter the opinion of any 
rational being here—on which point, for the sake of 
Tue RounD TABLE, I will say no more. But in their 
eagerness to discomfit this alleged “scoundrel, impostor, 
and quack,” our journals have forgotten to ask themselves 
what must be the consequence of admitting the sort of 
evidence imported into this case? “Thou shalt believe 
in cod liver oil ” will henceforth be inscribed over the 
doors of the examiners’ roomsof our medical colleges, and 
no man from this time must presume to offer to physic 
his fullow-creatures in the public press, or to seek for 
patients in any but the orthodox established way—so 
admirably adapted for keeping rich doctors rich and poor 
doctors poor—of sitting at home and waiting till they 
call. It was curious to note the powerful sympathy be- 
tween medical trades-unionism and legal trades-unionism 
which ran through the judge’s summing up. He doubted 
whether respectable medical men in the United States 
‘advertise in the papers, and if they did, he said 
this is England and not the United States. The 
plaintiff's conduct was “at variance with the re- 
ceived habits of the profession ;” it was “ lowering, 
degrading, and soiling the profession to which he 
belonged.” ‘“ What would be thought,” he asked tri- 


lished one of those treatises by which we are all from 
time to time enlightened and instructed in our profes 
sional knowledge, were to take portions of it and from 
day to day advertisy them in the columns of the news- 
paper, taking care to append this important piece of infor. 
mation, that ‘ Mr. So-and-so sits in his chambers from four 
‘to six, and will be happy to advise?” Every wig in 
court, except, perhaps, those of the most briefless of the 
“juniors,” quivered at the idea of such a degradation of 
the profession. In fact, there were abundance of appeals 
to “ professional etiquette,” but not a word about the 
public interest—that test which Bentham applied so rig- 
orously throughout the whole domain of law and morals. 
Many a man has been ruined by law costs, but no attor- 
hey dares advertise cheap law. Hundreds of barristers 
* git idle in chambers all the day long who would be glad, 
for very moderate fees, to render useful service to plain- 
tiffs and defendants; but if any one dared to offer him- 
self a tyranny far more powerful than that of any work- 
Men’s combination would assuredly condemn him to a 
social ostracivm' which would be fatal to his prospects. 
The worst of the matter is that this kind of thing is rap- 
idly epreading. ‘There ig, of course, no reason why butch- 


willingness to serve the public too well or too cheaply 
a test of those. qualities. When they do, we may per- 
haps have a chance of growing wiser. 

The prospect of an honorable settlement of the Ala- 
bama claims cannot give greater satisfaction on your side 
than it does to all true liberals here. It never was, as 
your statesmen well know, the interest of England—to 
put it on no higher ground—that any doubts should re- 
main of the duty of neutrals in such matters. So vast is 
our commerce that, in case of war, no nation in the world 
would send out its merchant ships so weakly guarded. 
Notwithstanding our immense navy, therefore, our chief 
reliance must be upon the good faith of neighbors and 
the recognition of the principle that they are not to be 
excused for shortcomings by the defectiveness of their 
own municipal law. All this is clear enough to political 
thinkers, and even to the popular mind ; and nothing but 
the pride and prejudice of our ruling powers has hitherto 
prevented its having weight. But it is notin the nature 
of things that the class who have hitherto monopolized 
power can love your country. Your prosperity, and the 
liberty, equality, and justice which, after allowing for all 
defects, are really enjoyed by your people, are a standing 
refutation of their pleas for the preservation of their privi- 
leges—a perpetual warning of the ultimate downfall of 
that system which secures their unjust monopoly of power. 
It would be strange indeed if aristocratic gatherings 
should take delight, like the workmen the other day, in un- 
furling the stars and stripes in token of good feeling toward 
the American people. Our rulers are the grandchildren 
of those who waged war with “ French principles ”—who 
drove the French republicans to the terrible excesses 


always prevails, they are but a handful. 


reached the great masses. 


of our country. 


of “hungerness, nakedness, and tears.” Q. 
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to the office. 
THE NILE DISCOVERIES ¢ 
BAKER#* 


tion of manners and customs among people hitherto 
unknown ; and as the record of one of the most import- 
ant discoveries ever made in Ethiopian geography, the 
volume before us will have not merely ephemeral im- 
portance but will always be of value. It marks an epoch 
in the history of historic exploration, closing the period 
of guess and rumor in respect to the sources of the great 
Egyptian river, and beginning the period of actual sur- 
vey. In this respect it has but one rival, the almost 
cotemporary publication of Speke and Grant. 








All books designed for review in Tuk Rounp TaBLe must be sent 


of Queen Victoria ; when we hunt up the diverse and 
contradictory solutions of the problem suggested by geog- 
raphers from the days of Claudius Ptolemy to those of 
Dr. Beke and Desborough Cooley, we must acknowledge 
that it is no slight achievement to have followed up the 
Nile from its wonderful delta to the rock-ribbed basin be- 
neath the equatorial sun “from which it bursts a giant.” 
In a direct line this distance cannot be less than twenty- 
two hundred miles, and is much increased by the wind- 
ings of the river and the necessary deviations from its 
bed which these travelers were forced to make. But 
Baker and his wife, wonderful to tell, have gone up and 
come back this tortuous route without any permanent 
injury to health or limb. Honor is well bestowed which 
greets such successful travelers as these. 

Henceforward, “I have heard from the natives” and 
“TI am led to suppose” will not arrest our attention in 
discussions on the sources of the Nile; and “‘ 1 have seen 
with my own eyes” will be the only satisfactory creden- 
tials which the returning explorer can offer to the public, 
We are far from supposing that the origin of the Nile 
is “ settled,” as Capt. Speke expressed it in his startling 
telegram from Alexandria, so definitely that no more ex- 
peditions will be sent out and no more corrections made 
in the maps of the upper river; but we do suppose that 
at last speculation and theory have yielded to actual ob- 
servation in a region before inaccessible to European 
steps, and that from this time onward discovery will pro- 
ceed on the basis of these recent successful reconnoissan- 
ces. ‘“ Reconnoissances” we say, not for the sake of de- 
preciating the journeys just made, but to indicate in a 
word their actual character. Baker has performed a moat 


of 1793, and who never rested until they had set the | heroic and memorable task with wonderful bravery, per- 
hated Bourbons once more upon their slippery throne. | severance, and skill, and his name will go down to pos 
They are powerful and rich, and they still retain control | terity among the most eminent of discovers; and even 
over public affairs ; but as compared with the great body | though it is true that the information which he brings us 
of the people, among whom a sounder political morality | from the basin of the Nileis fragmentary and incomplete, 
During your | we must receive it with gratitude and applause—for the 
great civil war our Tory papers naturally exulted in the | pearl of truth has been given us in place.of all the imita- 
hope of your disunion, so did our Times ; but how little our | tion gems which we formerly possessed. 

Times is in unison with the people, may be seen in its 
sneers at the cause of reform with which England now | plished by this last aspirant for the laurels of African 
rings. Our Telegraph, which started originally to ape | discovery, we must refer our readers to the state of the 
The Times, adopted the same course; but our liberal} Nile problem about five years ago. The river had then 
papers, as you know, took the opposite side. Newspaper | been visited by various European parties to the distance 
reading, or rather the reading of daily newspapers, is| of some miles farther south than Gondokoro, a station 
still a new thing among us, and as yet is far from having | which is indicated on our best modern atlases in longi- 
With these the weekly paper} tude 50° east of Ferro, and latitude 5° north of the 
is and always has been the sole means of getting politi-| equator, or thereabouts. Baker’s determinations are more 
cal information. These papers are scarcely heard of out} accurate and trustworthy than these earlier data, from 
Lloyd’s paper alone (edited by Blanch-| which they slightly differ. 
ard Jerrold) prints no less than 350,000—The Weekly | the stream was wholly uncertain. 
Times, News of the World, and others almost as many. | that the main stream came from the west and might be 
Not less than a million and a half of these papers are is-| discovered in the Bahr el Gazal, or Gazelle river, which 
sued in London alone every week. These are the work-| various parties were exploring. Antiquarians were en- 
ing class and poorer class organs, and it is worthy of no-| gaged in comparing and interpreting all the allusions to 
tice that every one of these held by the cause of the! the Nile to be found in what remains to us of Greek and 
North, while, as General Neal Dow said, the classes they | Roman literature, and still others were investigating, 
wrote for were cheerfully paying their contribution to-| with curious results, the traditions of Arabic geographers 
ward your struggle for freedom and justice in the form | who flourished in the middle ages. Other so-called “arm- 


To give a connected notion of what has been accom- 


But beyond, the character of 
Some even supposed 


chair explorers ” suggested that the sources of the Nile 
might be found in the archives of Portugal, where many 
histories of commercial and religious enterprise are sup- 
posed to be hidden. “There were few voices and many 
echoes.” : 
While opinions were still divided as to whether the 
most promising route for explorers was to follow up the 


OF SIR SAMUEL | river from Gondokoro south or to strike inland from the 


coast of the Indian ocean, attention had been directed to 


: [HERE are three aspects in which we may naturally the reported existence of a great interior African sea, 
regard the last great.work on African discovery, and | Which was oe paees to be satin oe bate of 
in every one of them it exhibits great merit. Asa narra- Zanzibar, about five degrees south of the equator. Bur- 


tive of unusual and exciting adventures; as the delinea- een ani a ss ae nati" eae 
sionary report’, but they discovered nothing but “hy- 
pothesis” to connect it with the Nile. Coming home- 
ward, Speke, in a detour to the north, came upon a second 
lake larger and more elevated than Tanganika, which 
with Burton he had just visited. Although suspicious 
that this lofiy basin would be found to feed the Nile, he 
could not investigate the problem till he had returned to 
England for advice and outfit. 

In October, 1860, accompanied by Grant, Speke left the 


When we call to mind that the question on which this 
volume throws so much light has exercised the curiosity 
and ingenuity of enlightened men from the days of Fa- 
ther Herodotus to our own, a period of some three and 
twenty centuries; when we trace the successive expe- 
ditions that have been sent out by different nations, from 
the time of the explorations of the Emperor Nero to those 


coast of Zanzibar to retrace his steps to this second lake, 
of which two years before he had had a glimpse. It was 
their intention, which was successfully carried out, to 
explore the outline of this lake and discover if there was 
not an outlet on the north or west connecting not in 
fancy but in fact with the Nile itself. 

While they were thus engaged, another Englishman, 
unbeknown to them, embarked in a quiet war upon a 





*Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Heplorations 





era and bakers should not be honorable and respectable 
Men. Happily they have not yet thought of making un- 





phia, 1866, 








of | co-operating voyage. This was the author of the volume 
the Nile Sources. By Samuel W. Buker. London aud Philadel- , 


before us, Mr. Samuel W. Baker, an engineer by proles- 





a we 


gion, but evidently a sportsman by nature, who had spent | age, tact, and devotion of the venturesome Mrs. Baker 


_ that it was in fact the veritatle Nile. Its size, its course, 
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eight years in the tropical jungles of Ceylon and had | attract our highest admiration. 
there become hardened to some of the difficulties of Af- 
rican research. He determined to go up the Nile from 

Cairo, and meet his gallant countrymen, if possible, on LIBRARY TABLE. 


their descent from terra incognita with their faces turned| J. Jennie June's American Cookery Book. New York: 
homeward. So the two parties pursued their arduous | American News Company. 1866.—IJI. Mrs. Ellis's Com- 
journeys with as little chance of meeting in this unknown | Plete Cook. New York : James Miller. 1867.—‘* The turn- 
wild t hips in the Pacifi indefini pike-road to people’s hearts,” says Peter Pindar, “lies 

negate inthe hands a mba: sedis ace ae wes through their mouths.” And, although practiced skill and 
their knowledge of the country and so great their ex- 


experience have been brought to bear upon the very im- 
posure to interruptions and obstacles. portant subject of gastronomy, it is safe to say that no 


By a most fortunate coincidence, however, they did a has as put forth a wy ve ~ ne mel 
meet at Gondokoro, that station of the slave traders to ne So Enant the SeqesentEnts 5 aS masses. yee 


. ; catelli, and a host of adventurous discoverers of culinary 
which we have referred, some three hundred miles north | combinations have conferred lasting benefit upon so- 


of the equator. The interview of these four travelers, | ciety ; but among them all perhaps Dr. Kitchener, the 
Speke and Grant the party of the first part, Baker and | learned and eccentric physician, astronomer, musician, 
his wife the party of the second part, in that tek aah, and gastronome, has done more for the healthful delecta- 


tion of the stomach—that very important portion of the 
post of the known world is as full of romance and dra-| human frame which Van Helmont } has hom the abode 





matic effect as the most unlooked-for “situation” in aj of the soul—than any other writer on the subject. To) 


modern novel. all persons, but especially to woman, in every class of 
The jer may imagine their mutual gratification life, the cookery book should be indispensable. The 
and surprise, the one side eager to know what was before | should find herein improved receipts for preparing poul- 


them in the wilderness, the other quite as eager to tell of | try and vegetables, for baking, and for the preserving of 
their great exploits. It did not take long to come to an/| fruits, and valuable directions for the careful feeding of 


farmer’s wife, albeit well skilled in household matters, | 





understanding. Speke and Grant had traced the western the little mouths of those upon whose healthful rearing so 


’ E RT much of future happiness in life depends. To the wife of 
shore of their lake, which they called Victoria Nyanza, | one whose days are passed in the toil and anxiety of com- 


—> 


years, and gives us the early history of Madame Rosen 
fels, who ought to have been made a very’strong char 
acter, but is simply weak and unconscientious. During 
her sojourn in India, she connives at the intrigues of her 
friend Mrs. Carloss, whose flirtations with Colonel Beau- 
clerc were well known to her, and as she was intrusted 
with a large sum of money for the purpose of educating 
Violet, and with but a small sum for the care of her 
cousin Margaret, she was naturally anxious that the life 
of the former should be preserved. Later in the story, 
Frank Beauclerc falls in love with the supposed Violet, 
and his father, the colonel, who arrives in England about 
this time, is compelled to prevent the marriage by con- 
fessing to his son, under promise of secrecy, that he is 
really Violet’s father. The author is not particularly 
fertile of invention, and another drowning affair is nec- 
essary to the development of the story. Subsequently 
the deception practiced by Madame Kosenfels becomes 
known, and the young people are made happy, while, 
contrary to all rules made and provided in such cases, 
the wrong-doer escapes the punishment due to her of- 
fenses. There is nothing remarkable about the charac- 
ters, whose conversation is dreary and monotonous, with- 
out even the merit of being natural, while the story is 
alike devoid of novelty, thoughtfulness, and humor. ‘The 
book consists of a series of unfinished sketches, no one 
of which possesses sufficient individuality to make the 
reader desire its further development ; at the same time 
we must acknowledge that while the plot is lacking in 
interest and novelty, the language is correct and the 
style simple and unaffected. 


I. The Office of the Holy Communion in the Book of 


and had found an important river running from it on the | mercial life, what can be more important than facility in| Common Prayer. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D, 


north. Although prevented from exploring this river | ™@king those ingenious combinations which, while con-| New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


: : . | Sistent with economy, will induce her husband to forego 
continuously, they had proved to their own satisfaction the savory but questionable meals prepared at nestene- 
ants with their tempting and dangerous variety of stim- 
its descent, the story of the neighboring people, left no| ulants, and bring him home to a comfortable dinner by 
room to doubt that it was a chief if not the sole supply of | bis own fireside. Hearty good humor will in such a case 
the upper river almost invariably reward her efforts, but the most an- 
ee : ’ gelic temper is scarcely proof against interminable beef- 

We can easily believe that Baker, after hearing this en- steaks, sodden and tough, surrounded by horrid messes 
thusiastic narrative concluded by Speke’s emphatic | of butter and flour. ‘lo her whose fortune renders her 


* matter how great her wealth, how expert her domestics, 
laurel remain for me?” When some future Meyerbeer | how well appointed her household, if she exhibit ignor- 
and Scribe prepare a second geographical opera upon | ance of such matters as she assumes to direct, her ser- 
African discovery we commend this scene to their favor. | V2t8 will show their appreciation of the fact by care- 
iventies lessness and insolence, and her husband’s position 

7 in society may only render her deficiency the 
The sequel proved that not merely “a leaf,’ but a|more remarkable. There is always a certain and 
branch at least as large us Speke’s, awaited the grasp of | Most harassing stumbling block in the extreme diffi- 
Baker. Speke had heard of a thirdlake, the Luta N’zige culty of conquering the obstinacy of cooks, who cite their 


z 2 f : experience in opposition to the instructions of the “ best 
lying west of his Nyanza, which might also be connected masters ;” but resolution, and above alla thorough knowl- 


with the Nile, and, giving Baker all the information which | edge on the part of the mistress, will overcome even such 
he could, he advised his search in that direction. This | °bstacles. The extreme modesty of Jennie June’s intro- 





1867. — II. Ser- 
mons Preached on Different Occasions during the Last 
Twenty Years. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. 
From the second London edition. Two vols.in one. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866.—All of Dr. Goul- 
burn’s writings breathe a devout and reverential spirit, 
as well as a firm attachment to the Anglican “ middle 
way” in doctrine and ritual. The first of the above 
works has been adapted by the author to the communion 


| office of the American Episcopal Church. The various 
synopsis “The Nile is settled,” may have asked in dis- | dependent of the small economies of life, good manuals | 


may (as he tells us that he did), “‘ Does not one leaf of the of cockary tenpart kaowledge equally valuable; for no) 


lectures are arranged after the similitude of the different 
parts of the church edifice, viz., the churchyard, the 
nave, the transept, and the choir. The author's view of 
the Eucharist is that in it the body and blood of Christ 
are really received by the faithful, though after a heav- 
enly and spiritual manner, “ which it is presumptuous to 
attempt to comprehend or define.” He equally rejects 
the transubstantiation of the Roman Catholics and the 
Zwinglian view, which reduces the transaction to a me- 
morial or merely symbolic rite. The strength of the 
book, however, is in its earnest practical character. 

The volume of sermons discusses a large number of 
weighty themes in an earnest and thoughtful Christian 
spirit, with special reference to the errors and aberrations 
of the times. The subject of confession is made quito 


agreed upon, the travelers parted, Speke and Grant for duction at once disarms criticism and forbids us to com-| prominent. While habitual auricular confession is de- 


the certainty of a warm and intelligent greeting among 
their associates in the London Geographical Society ; and | ness cannot fail of appreciation. On the other hand, Mrs. 


Baker with his wife for the certainty of an equally warm Ellis claims that her volume is a perfect instructor, and 


but not so appreciative ption among the crocodiles a compact, full, and satisfactory hand-book of cookery. 
and hippopotami, and the scarcely less brutal savages, of 
the upper Nile. 1 } 

We have only room to dwell-upon the results of the | less, the gratitude of all women is due to those whose 


Now, acknowledging that her receipts are often valuable 
and instructive, we can scarcely in justice assign so high 
a position to her work as she demands for it. Neverthe- 


researches of the latter during the two years subse- efforts are exerted for their instruction, and a moderate 


quent to his departure from Gondokoro in April, 1863 
He found, after incredible difficulties and embarrass, | sounds— 
ments, the lake which Speke had heard of; he sailed 
upon its waters, he measured its elevation and its geo- 
graphical position, and, more than this, he discovered that | Clarke. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


** The tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell.” 


The Beauclercs, Father and Son: A Novel. By Charles 
1866.—The 


it receives the very river which his countrymen had seen “se tpeaphagincle anor wegen sect sen Aya Ae gered ater ge 


issue from the Victoria Nyanza, but which they had not 
followed up without important interruptions. This /| self to such a course of mental starvation as would neces- 
fiver, called Somerset, flows through the northeast cor- sitate the reading of anything so utterly tasteless, so de- 
ner of the newly-found lake and, augmented in volume, | .voaly fail ws acknowledge that the cure te woree ‘than 
descends again to the north, as the Rhone enlarged in 

Lake Geneva begins its lower course, or the waters of the 


lief to a reader whose appetite is sated with novels of 
overwrought sensationalism, but he who can train him- 


plain that her work is not more comprehensive, but | nounced, the practice of confession to the minister in es- 
within the limits she has assigned to herself her useful- | 


ial cases is strongly urged, and the ministerial power 
of a qualified absolution is distinctly recognized. All 
these discourses, without being “ doctrinal ” in a formal 
way, are filled with the spirit of a high and decided type 
of Anglican theology, while at the same time they con- 
tain abundant practical suggestions and warnings, en- 
forced by a manly and temperate diction. 


Knowledge is Power: A View of the Productive Forces 


study of culinary lore will do much to relieve th iety | Of Modern Society. By Charles Knight. Revised and 
80 0 ia te by the mistress of the Pesnimsce | edited, with additions, by David A. Welis. Boston; Gould 


& Lincoln.—Mr. Knight's treatise is an excellent one to 
place in the hands of the young, its design being, as it is, 
“ to set forth in a concise and familiar manner the nature 
and variety of the various productive forces of modern 
society, together with the results which have been at- 
tained by the union of labor, capital, and skill; and 
it certainly contains a great deal of valuable information. 
The edition, however, to be complete, should bave been 
revised and extended so as to include a great number of 





improvements and inventions which have been brought 
| forth during the last ten years; and, although it may be 
| well to make English books “ more useful and in all ‘re 


the disease. The author seems to have a specialty for | spects intelligible to the American reader,” which the 


| 


describing the highly edifying conversation of school-boys, | present editor informs us has been his object, a purely 


St. Lawrence receive increased volume in Lake Ontario, | #4 with the individual who is intended for the hero, | American work originally constructed from the same 
Thus were Speke’s views corrected and confirmed by master Frank Beauclerc, the story commences; he talks | basis would be more acceptable and probably no less use- 


Baker’s observations—though the question is still un- 
settled whether the Tanganika lake of Captain Burton 


for some time with his young friends, narrowly escapes | ful or intelligible. The policy of taking the book of an 
drowning, and is pusished fer the same, and so ends the | English author and revamping it by the easy process of 
second chapter. We are then, regardless of the unities, | rechristening localities and altering names, is at best a 


and the other inland seas of this lake region may not | **ken back some years, and introduced to the Reverend | questionable one and does not produce an impression 
also be connected with the sources of the Nile. Time Mr. Colville and his wife, to whom Frank was consigned | favorable to the originality or the resources of the com- 


is f. in India: 
and Dr. Livingstone will soon decide. ne Rennes ee 


: He had imbibed his notions of discipline frou a Roman Catholic 
Thus stands the Nile problem today. Two vast €qaa- | Jady, and of responsibility from the rector of his uncle’s proper- 
torial lakes, whose confines no European knows, are con- ys To pone Bg — occasionally = very well i. to play 
. . : re, a decent rubber an ose points and sixpences with good 

nected by a rapidly-descending stream, which again issues | temper ;_ to eve gracefully at the squire’s table, wind 
? a not to exceed teen minutes of very orthodox doc- 

forth from the western, lower, larger lake the Nile in its | trine on Sunday—that was theory. What was practice ? 


full glory. Baker thus glowingly and confidently pro- A population of paupers; an abeent squire; one hundred | 


claims his result: per annum; typhus, dirt, amelis, bad ventilation; a —_ 


d ring 
over a cheesemonger’s; clothing clubs, Dorcas socicties, daily 


. ‘ stant toil, bad society, and an early marriage. The last was best, 
Grant won the Victoria source of the Great White Nile : | for it broke the spell. The romance of a man’s life is never gone 
and I have been permitted to succeed in completing the | *f b¢ be married to the woman he loves.” 
Nile sources by the discovery of the great reservoir of| We are next transported to Southsea, where a lady is 
the equatorial waters, the Albert Nyanza, from which | #2xiously watching over two young children respectively 
the river issues as the entire White Nile.” a 1 Violet and Margaret. ‘The lady, Madame Ro. 
c senfels, has brought these children from India for the 
Here we must conclude our paper, remarking that the purposes of a they fall sick, and one, who is 
other aspects of the book, to which we referred in be- supposed to be Violet Carloss, dies, but as the lady, for 
ginning, are well worth attention. The incidents of the | 8me private reasons, wishes the fact to be concealed, she 
trip are full of life, and the revelations of savage charac- | 8'¥® the name of Margaret to the dead child, and after 
ter are intensely interesting in ali their hideous deform- di-charging an Indian nurse who bad accompanied them 


cs 4 to Eurepe, she causes the surviving little girl to be 
ity and degradation. Throughout the whole, the cour-! called Violet. The author again takes us back some 














“Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile: Speke init school, Wednesday evening lecture, tea, muffins, bad music, con- | 


| piler. There can, of course, be no question as to the legal 


“Henry Colville had been ordained five-and-twenty years ago. right of such a transaction, but each repetition leads us 


| to regret more and more the absence of an international 


copyright law which should at once protect the brains of 
foreign authors and afford a wholesome stimulus to those 
of our own. 


Poems of Childhood. By Elizayeth Barrett Browning. 
New York: James Miller.—Books are pleasant things to 
give, because we can indulge our liking for gorgeous 
bindings freely and with a sale conscience when we are 


| going to make a present, and pleasant to receive, because 
|a beautiful book is a lasting memorial of the taste a8 


| 





well as the friendship of the giver. It is well, also, in an 
artistic sense, that a taste for beautiful printing and 
binding should prevail, and prevent our being quite 
drowned in a flood of cheap editions, and the habitual 
reverence for great writers impaired, along with our eye 
sight, by seeing their works clothed in such shabby gar 
ments. The book before us is in perfect keeping, and, a8 
an example of the fitness of illustration and ornamenta- 
tion, deserves the highest praise which can be accorded to 
it, namely, that it is worthy of its subject. All who have 
any pretensivn to taste or feeling are well acquainted 
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with Elizabeth Browning ; therefore, itis but needful to 
say that this is a collection of her most beautiful poems 
on the most poetic of subjects—childhood. Her pen, which 
transfigures all that it touches, has here traced the most 
beautiful imagery around her finest thoughts; and here, 
too, she cannot fail, as she sometimes does, her wonder- 
ful spirituality carrying her beyond the range of com- 
mon apprehensions to touch the sensibilities of all hearts, 
for there are none who do not sympathize with the joy 
or the anguish which visits maternity. That most pa- 
thetic of lyrics, Z'he Rhyme of the Duchess May, does 
not strictly accord in subject with the other poems, but 
one would be ungrateful to object to an addition which 
only renders the volume more attractive. 


Olive Logan’s New Christmas Story: John Morris's 
Money. New York: American News Company. 1866. 
—Miss Olive Logan will not, we trust, make her 
Christmas Story the commencement of an annual series, 
as Mr. Dickens has done. There is nothing peculiarly 
objectionable about John Morris's Money, bui the idea of 
the Christmas story is Mr. Dickens’s, the plan whereby 
the stories are strung upon a single thread would be Mr. 
Collins’s if it were not as old as the Arabian Nights ; a 
very nervous lady detesting “ healthy people” who shake 
the floor and thump chairs is a fac-simile of Mr. Fairlie 
in The Woman in White ; a young lady who won’t de- 
sert the man she has promised to marry has probably 
flourished in half the fashion magazines in the world ; 
the man who, having an important letter which he knows 
is sought for, hides it in his chamber and notes the place 
in a memorandum which the seeker finds and deciphers, 
is Edgar Poe’s; and the five stories, out of six in all, 
in which after a period of doubt the right young lady 
marries the right young man, or, as it is phrased in the 
sixth story, finds a “ heart whose every throb beats re- 
sponsive to her own”—these are hardly startling in 
their novelty. Besides they are slangy and barely gram- 
matical. Still, John Morris's Money is not notably 
worse than most of the fiction of the day; it does not, 
for instance, compare very disadvantageously with Mr. 
Dickens’s portions of Mugby Junction, and by not a few 
good touches in it Miss Logan shows herself possessed of 
decided cleverness—which Mr. Dickens this year does 
not. 


The Apostleship of Prayer, a Holy League of Christian 
Hearts united with the Heart of Jesus. By the Rev. H. 
Ramicre, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the 
latest French edition. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 
1866.— The Apostleship of Prayer is a_ religious 
association of Roman Catholics, organized some years 
since, approved by the Pope in a brief granting special in- 
dulgences, and having for its avowed object to * obtain 
the triumph of the Cuurch and the salvation of souls.” 
This volume by Ramiére expounds the nature and ad- 
vantages of this society, and shows in what way it can 
be successfully propagated. Father Gratry speaks of it as 
“a magnificent work, magnificent in Christian audacity, 
in real enthusiasm,” etc. The subjects of prayer include 
all parts of the world, Christian, intidel, and pagan. 


The Divine Attributes, including also the Divine Trinity ; 
a Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom ; and Corre- 
spondence. Irom the A ie Explained of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 
—This handsome volume reproduces in a convenient 
form several treatises of the great mystic divine, de- 
veloping his views as to the divine nature and attributes 
and the doctrine of divine Providence. The concluding 
essay brings out the “correspondences” between “ the 
grand man ” and the individual man, in respect to the eye 
and light, the smell and nostrils, the hearing and ears, 
the taste and tongue, the arms, feet, loins, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Cuas. Scrinner & Co., New York.—Froude’s History of England. 
Vols. Vil. and VII. Pp. 554and 495. 1867. 
Hopetuily Waiting, and other Verses. By Anson D. F. 
Randolph. Pp. 101. 1867. 
ALEXANDER STRaHAN, London and New York.—The Tragedies 
of Sopboclee. New translation. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Vols. I. and II. Pp. 208 and 283. 1565. 
AMERICAN News COMPANY, ga og ha New Gospel of Peace 
according to St. Benjamin. Pp. 3438. 
Lee & Sasrenn, dae ot Way of the World. ANovel. By 
Wm. ‘t. Adams. Pp. 4fi4, 1867. 

M. W. vopp, New York.—The Faire Gospeller. By the author of 
Mary Powell. Pp. 260. 1867. soon 
Rosert Curarke & Co., Cincinnati.—The War Claimant's Guide. 

By George W. Raff. Price $4. Pp. 477. 1 
Beaver & Co.. New York.—The Dead Letter. 
ter, Pp. 308. 1867. : 
Crospy & AINsworTH, Boston.—The Adventures of James Capen 
Adams. ty Theodore H. Hittell. Pp. 378, 1867. 
Yrue Manliness; or, Landscape Gardener, By Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. Pp. 256. 1867. 
LE, Reoot & Co., Boston.—War Poems. By E. J. Cutler. 
Pp. 59. 1867. 
James S. CuaxtTon, Philadeiphia.—Nicodemns with Jesus. By 
Rev. J. M. P, Otts. Py. 230. 1867. 
JoxL MuNsELL, Albany.—Forest Voices. From the German. 
Rev. Charies A. Smith, D.D., editor. Pp. 162. : 166, 
WartcumMan PuBLtsninc Company, New York.—The Last Ninety 
Days of the War in North Carolina. By C. P. Spencer. Pp. 
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Rozert H. Jounston & Co., New York.—The Complete Pho- 
hographer. By James K. Munson. Pp. 236. 1867. 

J. B. Tavencess & Co., Philadelphia. — Robert Severne, his 
Friends and his ge A =. iv William A, Ham- 
mond. Pp. 369. 1867. vance sheets. 

Hanren & Bnoe., New York.—Annal of aQuiet Neighborhood. 
By George Macdonald, M.A. . 881. 1807. 

"senarit By Samuel Osgood. Pp. 380. 1867. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
Brown & Durer, New York.—The History of Magnus Maharba 
and the Black Dragon. By Kristofur Kadmus. Pp. 105. 
RPER & Bros., New York.—Bernthal ; or, The Son's Revenge. 
From the German of L. Mihlbach. Pp. 96. 1867. 
Sueet Music. 
Tuapprvs Firtn, New York.—Rootle-tum, Tootle-tum, Tay; or, 


The Dutch Barber. As sung by Howard Paul. 
Good Morning—Bon Joure Valse de Salon. ByJ.N, Patti- 


By Seeley Reges- 


American Leaves. 


All Alone. Abt. Tans for Piano. By Th. Oesten, 

Songs (being the only authorized edition of Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Paul’s fore Margaretta, While gazing on you, 
War, When George the Third was King, Our Lively Neighbors, 
Bother the Flies, Life of Julius Cesar. 

The Swietenia Waltz. ba, W. A. H. 

Christmas Carol. Music by James Ernst Perring. 

Hilda Waltz. By W. Kuhe. 

Till death I’m thine. Ballad. Music by Geo. Semibreve. 
C. M. TREMArNE, New York.—Nearest and Dearest. Song. Music 
by J. R. Thomas. 

Do not heed her warning. Song. Music by Henry Tucker. 

The Bonnie Brown Cottage. Song. Music by W. C. Baker. 


We have also received Letter from C. V. Culver, addressed to 
Thomas S. Hoge, James S. Myers, and F. D. Kinnear, in relation 
to the Failure of Culver, Penn & Co. ; Catalogue of the Fifth Ex- 
hibition in New York of Pictures the Contributions of Artists of 
the French, English, and Flemish Schvols; and current issues of 
Harper’s Monthly, The Galaxy, American Journal of Numis- 
matics, and The Uld Guard—New York; The Home Monthly— 
Nashville; The Normal—Edinboro’, Pa.; The Lady’s Friend— 
Philadelphia; and The Nursery—Boston. 











LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


A HIsToRY of General Humphreys’ rebel brigade is an- 
nounced by one of the editors of The Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion, of whose name we are unaware. 


THE fire-proof room occupied by the Congressional Li- 
brary has been refitted and nearly doubled in size, its ca- 
pacity being designed for 200,000 volumes. Beside the 
40,000 volumes recently transferred to it by act of Con- 
gress from the Smithsonian Institute, it has been en- 
larged by Mr. Peter Force’s valuable historical library, of 
which we have once or twice previously spoken. ‘This 
collection is still little more than the foundation of a 
creditable national library, which it is to be hoped it 
may some day become, although Washington is a place 
peculiarly unappreciative of literary treasures. 


Mr. Horace B. FuLuer will continue the publishing 
business of the late firm of Walker, Fuller & Co., of 
Boston. Among his new publications are two volumes, 
edited by Mrs. Mann, of Lectures and Educational Pa- 
pers of Horace Mann, and Thoughts, Selected from the 
Published and Unpublished Writings of Horace Mann. 


MEssrs. HurD & HouauTon have in preparation what 
will be by far the finest edition of Dickens yet pub- 
lished. It will be contained in twenty-six crown octavo 
volumes, which will be adorned not only by the illustra- 
tions by Darley and Gilbert which appear in the House- 
hold Edition of the same firm, but by steel engravings of 
all the designs by Phiz, Cruikshank, and other artists 
which have appeared in the English edition. A small 
agate type set of Dickens is being brought out by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, of which The Pickwick Papers will 
shortly appear. 


Mr. GEORGE CooPER, whose fugitive poems have been 
much admired and a number of which we have had the 
pleasure of printing, is, we are pleased to learn, collecting 
them for publication. He sends us these pretty fancies 
upon 
THE FLOWER CITY. 
Yonder gateway leads in fancy 
To a city of the flowers, 
Gentle summer’s necromancy 
Reared upon this world of ours. 


Beryl domes and jasper pillars 
In the sunlight richly beamed ; 
Here, were rows of snow-white villas, 
There, a temple’s arches gleamed. 


As for citizens, the vo'ces 

Of the gay and busy throng 
Blended with the breezy noises 

Of the streets the whole day long. 


Butterflies, in scarlet satin, 
On a time have wandered here ; 
Drowsy bees have droned their matin, 
Birds have warbled hymns of cheer. 


See where towered the gorgeous palace 
Of the queen of these domains: 

*T was the tiger-lily’s chalice 
Heavy with its flamy stains. 


Winter winds their mournful ditty 
Chant, and summer’s glory dies: 
Lo, a mimic Rome! the city 
Now in silent ruin lies. 


IN the first two numbers of 7'he Collegian we have the 
commencement of an effort by the students of the College 
of the City of New York to emulate thoseof Yale, Brown, 
Harvard, and perhaps other colleges, in printing college 
papers. That the practice these sheets will afford to the 
youthful journalists is desirable is sufficiently attested by 
their very partial success. The papers, so far as we have 
seen, are creditable only to the printers ; and, indeed, it 
is scarcely possible that there should be excellence in 
journals made up of the voluntary efforts of students 
who have no special incentive to write carefully, and 
under the control of entirely unpracticed editors. Still, 
as ali writers must begin somewhere, it is very well that 
a parcel of young fellows should have a place to make 
their first ungraceful efforts in print where nobody else 
need be offended by the result; and it is not vain to hope 
that in process of time the tone of their organs may ma- 
terially improve. It is easy to form an ideal of a college 
newspaper—a diary of all the transactions of the college 
world, a bulletin of personal information respecting 
faculties, undergraduates, and alumni, digests of news 
from other home and foreign colleges; above all, an ab- 
sence of the slangy and impertinently lazy and purpose- 
less writing with which they are now filled, and of crude 
essays and poetry with which they are usually afflicted. 


not, would give them abundant support if they could be 
made coherent chronicles of the fortunes of Alma Mater 
and her younger sons. 


CONSIDERATIONS of convenience and expediency have 
led us to arrive at the determination to eschew hereafter 
the Websterian orthography to which THz RounpD 
TABLE has given so fair and protracted a trial. We do 
this not without regret, since there are national as well 
as other reasons to recommend Dr. Webster's innovations. 
It is possible that, should these become more generally 
adopted, we may return to them at a future day ; but for 
the present we conceive that our interest and the wishes 
of the majority of our readers will be best subserved by 
resuming the spelling which is most generally accepted. 
The change has not been hastily made, having been for 
some time in contemplation, and it has been thought 
that the beginning of the New VoLUME would afford the 
most favorable opportunity for making it. 


WE are glad to know—as well from assurances that 
flock in upon us from every quarter as from our own ob- 
servation—that the success of THE RounD TABLE is 
stimulating literary enterprises all over the country. 
Even cotemporaries who have not been altogether pleased 
with our course are generally acknowledging the good 
effect which this paper has exerted on the development 
and progress of American literature; and reciprocating 
this cordial spirit, we beg to renew our pledges for in- 
creased efforts and fresh improvements in our NEW VoL- 
UME. 


THE question raised some months since by a corre- 
spondent of our Votes and Queries as to the writer of the 
poem, Zhe Long Ago, occasioned a hot controversy in 
The (Raleigh, N. C.) Field and Fireside and other South- 
ern papers, between the adherents of several rival claim- 
ants. Mrs. Jacob Eaton, of New Haven, has written to 
us in support of the statement which we gave as our 
original impression, that Mr. B. F. Taylor was its author. 
Mrs. Eaton receives her information from her brother, 
Mr. George L. Miner, of Cornwall, Conn., who, in 1857, 
wrote a reply to The Long Ago, which in 1858 was print- 
ed in Godey's Ludy’s Book, and who was acquainted with 
the circumstances of its first appearance. The Long Ago 
is a pretty poem, but it has no merit sufficient to make 
it worth the protracted controversy and consequent ill- 
feeling which have been occasioned by our hapless query. 
If doubt still remains about it, we counsel the disputants 
to settle the matter by drawing lots, or some other expe- 
dient which does not involve the calling of hard names. 


Mr. RossETti’s defense of Swinburne, it is said by 
English papers, was first offered to The North American 
Review, which declined publishing it. 


PRoFEsSSOR HENRY VETHAKE, author of Principles of 
Political Economy, and for many years provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and professor in the Poly- 
technic College, died in Philadelphia on the 16th inst. 


In the last number of The Galary Mr. William L. 
Stone elaborates the briefer article respecting the killing 
of Jane McCrea which originally appeared in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and with which we inadvertently cred- 
ited a country paper that, after the manner of its kind, 
had stolen it. As now detailed, and supported by what 
seems conclusive evidence, this narrative appears so en- 
tirely at variance with Mr. Bancroft’s as to make it de- 
sirable that that gentleman should acknowledge an 
error, unimportant in itself it is true, but which should 
not be perpetuated in a standard historical work, as by 
his silence its author would seem to desire it to be. 


Mr. Payson W. LYMAN has written a History of Hast- 
hampton (Mass.) which, in a volume of two hundred 
pages, treats of the settlement and growth of the place, 
its material, educational, and religious interests, and 
comprises a genealogical record of the original families, 


Mr. N. P. WILLIS, we are glad to observe, has so far 
recovered from his recent illness that he was able to con- 
tribute a brief article last week to The Home Journal. 


FOREIGN. 


M. Gurzor’s Meditations on the Actual State of Christi- 
anity are attracting much attention in Europe, and, an- 
tagonizing as they do the speculations of that serried 
array of doubters which, under the banners of Rational- 
ism, Positivism, Pantheism, Materialism, and Skepticism 
—M. Guizot’s own classification—and led by the daring 
thinkers who include such opposites as Auguste Comte 
and Ernest Rénan, are winning the gratitude and esteem 
of many steadfast adherents of the faith. M. Guizot’s 
remarkable attainments and still more remarkable expe- 
rience render him a peculiarly suitable person for so deli- 
cate and solemn a work. 


THE new edition of Montaigne, edited by M. Molland, 
contains new matter of great interest. Among others, 
the noble letter of Montaigne to Henri 1V., and a note 
made by his hand in an old copy of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries. M. de Sacy illustrates the attractiveness of Mon- 
taigne by remarking that he reads the Essays twice a 
year, and that he has done so during the last thirty years, 
at least. 


M. DE LAMARTINE (melancholy sight!) has been ap- 
pealing again to the public, asking them to subscribe to 
the first four volumes of his Memoirs, which are finished 
and ready for press. In the event of his not living to 
complete the entire work, these will form, he states, a - 
separate series. 


THE Moon Committee of the British Association have 
issued a circular calling attention to the fact that Herr 
Schmidt, of Athens, has observed during the last two 
months that the lunar crater “Linné” on the Mare 
Serenitatis (11° 32’ 28’" W. longitude, and 27° 47’ 13” N, 
latitude) has been obscured. The importance of this 








son. 
When thou art near me. Song. Music by W. K. Bassford. 


At present these little sheets are productive of mortifica- 
tion rather than satisfaction to alumni, who, we doubt 


observation comes out in its full force when we recollect 
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that Schréter, in 1788 (November 5), recorded a dark 
‘spot in the place of “Linné” larger than the crater. Is 
it possible that in this observation we have an evidence 
of present activity ? 


Sm JoHn BowRrtne has edited the works of Alexan- 
der Petéfi, called by some English critic “The Burns of 
Hungary.” 


The Argosy and Contemporary Review have been 
chosen as the victims of a rumor of discontinuance at 
the close of the year. The former, we know, and the 
latter, we believe, have every arrangement made for their 
continued publication ; and the courage with which Mr. 
Strahan pushed his Goods Words into prosperity, under 
more discouraging circumstances than attend his new 
periodicals, forids t he apprehension of their untimely 
demise. 


LorD AMBERLEY, son of Lord John Russell, has been 
writing an article about Church and State which ap- 
peared in The Fortnightly Review. The youthful vis- 
count is a very worthy scion of a respectable line, but is 
not blessed with superabundant brains. His article, like 
the articles of many young lords before him, is rather 
commonplace, not to say stupid, and has called down 
upon him in full force the wrath of Zhe Saturday Review. 
“ We have called attention to this article of Lord Am- 
berley’s,” it pleasantly remarks, “ merely because we can- 
not make out why it should appear in The Fortnightly 
Review. A young nobleman who can write grammar 
has long ceased to be a curiosity, and would nowadays 
scarcely be pleased with the compliment of the last cen- 
tury that he ‘spelled pretty well fora lord.’ And be- 
yond correct grammar and spelling—for both of which we 
gladly give Lord Amberley full credit—there is nothing in 
his articie on the Church of England as a Religious Body 
to entitle it to a place we will not say in The Fortnightly 
Review, but in any publication above the level of a 











child’s magazine. The Fortnightly Review stands in the 
front rank of periodical literature. It has been conducted 
by an editor of the highest attainments and literary 
ability. Its contributors are, as a rule, writers of the 
first class. We therefore feel bound to enter a protest in 
the interests of the higher order of journalism against the 
appearance in its columns of such an article as that of 
Lord Amberley’s.” All this is very sharp and there is 
’ more like it. But we must not forget that Mr. Lewes 
does not now edit the Fortnightly—which by a curious 
paradox is now a monthly—and that such a thing as 
retrogression in journalism is possible no less than pro- 
gression. 

Mr. CHarRLEs LEVER—“ Cornelius O'Dowd ”—who 
hates the Americans so bitterly one year and loves them 
so cordially the next, is getting a variety of criticisms on 
his new novel, Sir Brook Fosbrooke, which must, we 
should say, suit his taste to a nicety. The Atheneum 
considers that we have not for years had so good a novel 
from Mr. Lever’s pen—one in which we encounter so 
much of the pungent humor and mad frolic of his earlier 
tales, combined with certain higher qualities that are 
looked for in vain in his two most popular stories, Charles 
O'Malley and Harry Lorrequer. The Spectator tells us 
that the tale is not lively ; that it drags from beginning 
to end; that the heroine excites no interest; that the 
hero achieves no feat ; that we do not much care whether 
they are married at last or not; that we do not care 
whether the machinations against them succeed or fail ; 
that the “silver mine in Sardinia” is a bore; and that, 
on the whole, the novel is a very poor picture-frame for 
a very brilliant picture of an old Irish judge of acute 
intellect, great wit, intense egotism, insatiable vanity, 
enormous insolence, and a very tender heart. 


Mr. HENRY BULWER, youngest son of Lord Lytton, 
has written a work.on Talleyrand. 


CAPTAIN MaYNE REID, the popular writer of boys’ 
books of adventure, has been through the London 
Bankrupt Court, his debts amounting to over $35,000. 


M. GuizorT bas finished the last volume of his mem- 
oirs. 


So many people have been puzzled as to the mean- 
ing of the Gay Science, and naturally enough in view of 
our common experience, that the explanation of Mr. 
E. 8. Dallas which accompanies his book, the two first 
volumes of which have just been published by Chapman 
& Hall, will be perused with a great deal of interest. 
The Atheneum discusses the point as follows: 


** As critics, we should be grateful to a gentleman who can say 
s0 many pleasant things of our profession as Mr. Dallas. The 
Gay Science! Why, there are people wicked enough to go about 
the world calling us ugly names, and whispering that we are ac- 
tuated by the basest motives; while here is a gentleman, of rank 
in letters, who has actually found (from the Provencal) that we 
are jolly fellows, devoting our talents to the service of truth and 
beauty, and to the a of innocent pleasures. Mr. 
Dallas selected the title, he tells us, because under the words, 
*the Gay Science,’ he found the shortest description of the aim 
and contents of his work. It isa title which has been misunder- 
stood. One of our social benefactors, who had never heard of 
the Provencal poets, nor knew anything of the science of criti- 
cism, hailed the publication of a book on the Gay Science as 
something tending to prevent virtue from falling, or to rehabili- 
tate it-after its fall! - 

** In adopting the name, the author readily confesses that he has 
‘ventured to wrest the term a little from its old Provengal mean- 
ing.’ The name was applied by the troubadours to theér art of 

oertry. *The light-hearted minstrels of Provence insisted on the 
feytuiness of their art.’ According to them the immediate aim 
of art is the cultivation of pleasure—a doctrine which Mr. Dallas 
th nks is utterly and undeservedly out of fashion in the present 
time. ‘Pleasure, no doubt, is an ugly word, and, as a eye | 
the end of art, a feeble one; but there ia no better to be found; 
and, of the doctrine of pleasure, the author holds that it has a 
vast significance which is not suspected by ‘the high-fliere,’ It 
is a doctrine neither shallow nor commonplace; or, if it be the 
latter, the doctrine of pleasure being the object of art, is common- 
place ‘only in the sense in which sun, air, earth, water, and all 
the elements of life are commonplace.’ Finally, for the choice 
of the pleasant title requires some explanation and defense, the 
author says, ‘ Neither need any one be r pelled if this doctrine 
of pleasure strike the key-note and suggest the title of the present 
work, in whirh an attempi will be made to show that a science of 
criticiem is possible, and that it must of necessity be the science 


of the laws of pleasure, the joy science, the gay science.’ This 
explains the meaning of the title and the purpose of the author. 
The reader may not yet comprehend why criticism, ving taken 
to be a science, must of necessity be the science of the laws of 
pleasure; but this is just what the argument is to demonstrate ; 
and it must be remembered, in all fairness, that the author has 
proceeded only half way through his elaborate demonstration in 
the two volumes to which we are now drawing attention.” 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas was hard at work at last ac-' 


counts upon his new Mousquetaire newspaper. The Paris 
correspondent of a London cotemporary gossips en the 
subject thus pleasantly : 


* Dumas opens his campaign with a declaration that he and 
those associated with him in his new compound paper have not 
got 50,000 francs to spend in the way of publicity ; but he believes 
they have 50,000 friends, and he bids this army of readers follow 
their old leader, and comfort him witha little money. His can- 
dor is delightful ; it comes upon one like the scent of wild thyme 
after the bartering of a dusty market. Dumas is aman who wears 
not only his heart but his balance-sheet upon his sleeve. He tells 
us howit was that he and the new proprietors of the Nouvelles 
came together, and how his funeral fewélleton on Roger de Beau- 
voir was interrupted. We are admitted not only to buy the new 
Mousquetaire over the office-counter: the empty cash-box is set 
before us. We are welcome in the editor’s sanctum. The rad- 
iant face of Dumas shines through every column. What he did 
years ago, what he is doing. now,} what he intends to do, 
his grande diners and little suppers, his travels and_ his 
charities, his cook and his domestic animals, will furnish forth 
once more the daily fare of his readers, So intimate does the 
reader become with the life and the schemes of the light- 
hearted editor, that at last he seems to be conducting the 
journal himself, and seems to have a direct personal and 
posreery interest in its ups and downs. Dumas has never 
ost the power of establishing an immediate intimacy between 
himself and his readers. He keeps no secrets back. For in- 
stance, in the first number of his Mousquetaire he is good 
enough to draw a contrast between Aés manner of building up 
the interest of a story and that of Sir Walter Scott. He de- 
scribes Scott’s manner boldly. Sir Walter, it seems, wearied his 
readers with masses of petty details and chapters of microscopic 
description. Sometimes he would write a volume—nay, a vol- 
ume and a half—of tedious details about a number of characters ; 
then the story would break upon the half-exhausted reader, and, 
as the dramatic incidents happen, the reader would say, * Dear 
me! that’s the man in the green plaid,’ and ‘The hero is the 
— in the pointed shoes,’ of a hundred solid pages back. 

his was Scott’s manner. Dumas adopts the opposite principle 
of composition. He secures the attention of his readers at once 
by startling incidents and vivid characterization and description. 

* At the skirts of Papa Dumas comes dutiful Alexandre Dumas 
fils, with a goodly series of maxims. The maxims are startling. 
Many of them are ill-natured, and most of them want the ‘ wasp’s 
edge’ of the epigram. Take a sample of the startling ones: 
* Miracles are the coups d'état of God!’ This is among the best: 
‘There are people who see no difference between a flag and a liv- 
ery.’ I will add one more: ‘God fishes for souls with a rod; the 
devil with a net.’” 


LorpD LytTon’s visit to Paris—where he is the guest 
of Sir Henry Bulwer, his brother, and is reported as being 
excessively lionized by ladies, chiefly Americans—is for 
the purpose of enjoying the treatment of a New York 
doctor, now in Paris, for his deafness. This infirmity, 
which caused his retirement from public life, is said to 





be yielding to the physician’s care. 


secret and hitherto unpublished correspondence respect- 
ing Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the life of Paris 
and the court, from 1777 to 1792, which is said to throw 
new light upon the outbreak of the French Revolution. 


his Life of Beethoven, which he issues in German, in or- 
der that he may avail himself of German criticism in 
proceeding with the remainder of the work. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FLETCHER, of the Scots Fusi- 
leer Guards, has issued the third and concluding volume 
of his History of the American War. 








Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 


Hurp & HovceuTon, New York: 
Poems and Translations, by Emma Lazarus, 
G. P. Putnam & Son, New York: 
The World’s Progress, A Dictionary of Dates, new edition, 
brought down to the present time, edited by G. P. Patnam, 


A.M, 

A New Introductory System of Geography; and A New 
System of Astronomy. By the Hon. Theodore S. Fay. 

Irving’s Life of Washington, condensed, in 1 vol. large 
12mo; and Irving's Life of Columbus, condensed, for schools, 
d strict linraries, and general readers, 

The Book of the Artist. By H. T, Tackerman. 

New Snggestions for Household Libraries ; and Sugcestions 
for Village, Society, and Clergymen’s or Parish Libraries, 

Irving’s Spanish Papers. 2 vols., new edition ; alsv on large 
paper, 2 vols, 8vo. 

D. AppLteton & Co., New York: 

The Culture demanded by our Time; being Educational 
Papers by Potter, Wayland, Herbert Spencer, «tc., edited, 
with an introduction, by Prof. Youmans, 

CaRLETON, New York: 


Artemus Ward in London, ITllnstrated. 


A Book about Lawyers. By Jeaffreson. 
Claude Guex: A Novel. By Victor Hugo. 
Beauxeincourt. Author of Household of Bouverie. 


The Bishop’s Son: A Novel. By Alice Cary. ° 
A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
A new book by Mrs. Auna Cora Mowatt. 
Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia: 
Reynolds’s System of Medicine, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Erichsen on Railway Injuries of the Nervous System. 
Tanner on Diseases of Pregnancy ; revised edition. 
ner’s Clinical Manual; revised eiition. 
Chambers on the Indigestions. 
Duncan on Fecundity, Fertility, and Sterility. 
Daey’s Clinical Histories, with Comment. 
Bloxam’s Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. 
Rozserts Bros., Boston: 
The Key of the Universe, 1 vol. 16mo, 
Aunt Margaret’s Trouble, 1 vol. 16mo. 
D. Van Nostranp, New York: 
The History of the Campaign of Mobile. By Bvt. Maj.-Gen, 
Cc. C, Andrews. 
T. Exwoop Zeus. & Co., Philadelphia : 
History of the Religious Society of Friends, Vols. III. and 
. ByS. M. Janney. 
precy of Byeberry and Moreland. By J. C. Martindale, 


Poems. By B.J.L. 12mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston: 
Biographical Tales. Tran-lated from the French of Eugénie 


Tan- 





Foa; giving sketches of the Lives of Michael Angelo, Mu- 
rillo, Mozart, etc. 


M. De LEscurE has recently published a volume of 


Mr. W. A. THAYER has published the first volume of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com. 
munications toTHE Rounp TABLE will be read by the Editors 
af they are not authenticated by the writer's signature, 


' To Tug Eprtor oF Tue Rounp TaBLeE: 


Dear Sir: “ Révenons A nos moutons.” Some weeks since 
your correspondent ‘‘ Mélanie” asked the origin of this phrage 
and several other of your correspondents have replied, and: one of 
them at least has hit upon the true solution. But some of them 
are not well informed upon the point, and none of them have 
stated with entire accuracy and fullness the information of which 
‘“* Mélanie” was in search. They have all answered at seconq 
hand. The only advantage I claim is that I write with the phrase 
before me, on the page where it first appeared, in a book so rare 
as to be found only in very large or very curious libraries, for the 
use of which I am indebted to a learned friend. Allow me, then 
to state at some length the source and origin of the expressiyy’ 

The phrase appears for the first time in a French farce called 
Maistre Pierre Pathelin, the first known edition of which in print 
bears the date of 1490, But for many years before it had been 
played upon the stage in France, and attained a high degree of 
pape and very probably had been circulated in manuscript, 

t well deserved the popularity it enjoyed, for it is a very clever 
ingenious, and amusing production. Pathelin, who gives the 
name to the farce, is aa advocate, or lawyer, residing in 4 Village, 
without clients and desperately poor. He is in pressing need of 
asuit of clothes, and by playing upon the credulity and vanity ofa 
rich woolen draper in the neighborhood contrives to buy on 
credit of him six yards of fine cloth, and desires the draper to 
call at his house and receive his pay. The draper calls at Pathe. 
lin’s house, where he is received by his wife, who tells him that 
her husband is very ill and raving mad, and has been 80 for sey. 
eral days, and that he could not have been the person who bought 
the cloth. The draper insists on seeing him, and is accordingly 
brought into his presence; and now ensues a most amusing 
scene—Pathelin raving and personating the madman, his wife a. 
fecting to be in the greatest distress, the draper puzzled between 
his recollection of tne customer who had bongnt his cloth and 
the seemingly deplorable condition of Pathelin. He finally re. 
tires without a solution of the mystery. The draper, it seems, 
had a large flock of sheep in the country in charge of a shepherd, 
The shepherd now appears on the scene, summoned by his master 
to give an account of his stewardship. The draper accuses him 
of killing several of his sheep and selling their flesh and woul 
for his own profit. The shepherd protests that he had only killed 
such of his flock as had become tainted with disease. After an 
| angry conversation, the draper summons the shepherd before the 
| judge of the village. The shepherd goes in search of a lawyer, 
| and is directed to Pathelin. Pathelin agrees to undertake the 
| cause, and tells the shepherd that in reply to all questions that 
may be asked of him he is to do nothing but bleat like a sheep, 

The shepherd agrees to this, and promises to give his advocate a 

good fee in case of success. We next have the parties, Patheiiu 
included, before the judge. Pathelin’s cue is to defend his clieut 
}and at the same time avoid being recognized by the woolen 
draper whom he had cheated; 80 he appears with his face mufled 
up under pretense of suffering with a toothache. The draper 
makes his charge against the shepherd, and Pathelin begins to 
| question and object. The moment he speaks the draper looks 
| hard at him, and at once suspects who he is, and his suspicion 
passes into certainty as the trial goes on and Pathelin, in his ear- 
nestness, forgets his assumed disguise. The draper’s mind is 
constantly vibrating between the sheep the shepherd had killed 
and the cloth that Pathelin had cheated him oat of, and he mixes 
up the two in the drollest manner, The judge, out of patience, 
bids him leave off talking about cloth and come beck to the 
sheep— Révenons a nos moutons.” 

The shepherd, in the meantime, to every question that is asked 
him replies by bleating like a sheep, and after a while the judge 
dismisses the case as frivolous and absurd, and turns the parties 
summarily out of court, But the fun is not over yet, for when 
Pathelin demands his fee of the shepherd, as was agreed between 
them, the latter replies by bleating as before, and this is the ouly 
satisfaction the kuavish ny mony 4 gets. 

The original farce ends here, but in 1706 a modern imitation of 
it was produced, called L’Avocat Patelin, by David Augustus 
Bruéys, a popular dramatic writer of the time, which was acted 
with much applause and has done much to keep up the remem- 
brance of the old play. In Bruéys’s production Pathelin has a 
daughter and the draper has a son, and these are lovers, of 
course, and the a ends with their marriage and a general re- 
conciliation. The shepherd also is represented as being in love 
with a maid-servant of Pathelin’s, The comedy or farce of Bra- 
éys is extremely clever and amusing, and could not be acted now 
without convulsing the house with laughter. L’Avocat Patelin 
is in prose, but Maistre Pierre Pathelin is in verse. An imitation 
of the play has appeared in English, under the title of The Vil- 
lage Lawyer. There is no play of Molidre’s on the subject. 

Rabelais was born in 1483, and Maistre Pierre Pathelin was at 
that time undoubtedly known as an acting play, and there may 
have been editions of it printed beforo 1490, but none is known 
to exist. But when Rabelais began to write it had become #v 
well known that allusions to it were as quickly recognized as al- 
lusions to Scott or Dickens are now, and there are several plac 8 
in Rabelais’s writings where he refers to it. One remarkable 

»sroof of the popularity of the old play is that it has given to the 

rench language the words *‘patelin,” * patelinage,” * pate- 
liner,” and * patelineur,” all of which are set down in the dic 
tionary of the French Academy, and are as well understood as 
“quixotism”’’ and ‘* quixotic,” words of similar origin, are in 
English. 

Pardon the length of this communication. My only excuse is 
that the phrase in question enjoys the rather remarkable honor 
of being fumiliar as a household word in two languages, aud 
therefore it was worth while to have it traced to its cradle. 

STON, Dec. 15, 1866. 
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(867. PROSPECTUS. 1867. 


“The Round Table’s” Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Year, 
1867. 


_— 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 

The Conductors of THR ROUND TABLE bez to tender their 
eordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the paper for 
shandsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
ft can now be truthfally said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper- 
ously established. 

During the three years that have passed since the first publica- 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di- 
yertified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
gemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 





tively small, and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
jiterary, social, and artistic progress. 


THE ROUND TABLE now has eubscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canada and other parts of our own continent, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti- 
nental Europe. It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in- 
creases. 

The home subscription list is alarge and steadily angmenting 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite- 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country. THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses a highly cultivated and dis- 
tinguished circle, a circumstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 
to promise the most gratifying results. No weekly paper has 
ever been published in this country which has contained so much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1867. 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay; but the present 
position of the paper is such as to justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
solved vpon car: ying out. 

The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading critical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for ita celebrity and a prestige which no 
other American literary paper has ever acquired ; its articles and 
reviews are quoted to an extent hitherto unparalleled, and are re- 
garded by the educated and refined cl with a ideration 
hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 
abroad. 


Itis hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 
acknowledged to be so far unique in our country, that all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, in art, or in cognate 
tubjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in- 
ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct- 
ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con- 
tinual improvement. 

THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a National paper. It seeks 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talent in 
the honorable vocation of authorship. It will therefore give pref- 
erence, when possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally. 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most interesting in- 
telligence from London THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said 
isthat the better they are known the more will his letters be ad- 
mired. Contributors of the highest position in the English lit- 
erary world will also write regularly for the paper, so as to in- 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety. 








BUSINESS TERMS. 


*,* On and after the 1st of January, 1867, the rates for adver 
tising in THE ROUND TABLE will be raised twenty-five per 
cent. above the present scale. This will not, of course, apply to 
previous contracts, and exceptions will be made in favor of ad- 
vertisers who may make arrangements for regular space during 
December for that and ensuing months. 

*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE is six dollars per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price, 
which, considering the great cost of publication and bearing in 
mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
‘ontents of the journal, is much cheaper than many o hers which 
charge for subscription but half the money. But to give the 
widest opportunity to those for whom the rate may seem too high 
the Conductors offer (for the months of December and January 
only) the following 


SPEOIAL INDUCEMENT. 

*,* Five copres or THE ROUND TABLE WILL BE SENT FOR 
THE YEAR 1867 TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT 
TOTHE OFFICE twenty dokars, CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD. 

This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any 
@dditional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 
of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best 
interests of national letters, 


Addres: all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


182 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


¥.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
lances to make to THE RouND TABLE to do 80 by means of nostal 
Money orders. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





The notices given by journals to each other are not so fre- 
quently dictated by impartial judzment and so free from personal 
considerations as, for the good of literature and wholesome criti- 
cism, they ought to be. It is, however, sometimes interesting to 
readers to know what other writers think of a favorite paper, and 


we therefore quote from a few of our cotemporaries the following 
paseages : 


The London( Anglo-American) Times of Oct. 20 says: 


“We have transferred to our columns an article from THe 
RouxpD TABLE, in which that journal replies to an allegation of 
The New York Hoening Post, accusing it of not being up to the 
mark of the leading London weeklies, falling indeed considerably 
behind the standard of such a journal as The Spectator. Tun 
ROUND TABLE, with the good sense that characterizes it, meets 
tue charge by a simple admission of its truth, and retorts by say- 
ing what is true in a still greater degree, that it comes nearer to 
the standard of excellence attained by the chief London weeklies 
than the New York daily press doestothatof the leadingLondon 
dailies. Tne Round TaBLE may instance its own successful es 
tablishment as a proof of the rapid advance of journalism in the 
United States. Itis characterized by the strongest and freest ex- 
pression of truth; commenting without fear on social, political, 
and moral delinquencies, Its articles are the reverse of ‘ snip- 
pety,’ and its opinions are expressed Without any regard to the 
public feeling of the moment. The consequence is, that this jour- 
nal steadily gains in reputation and power; and as its circulation 
increases, the ability of its proprietors will increase to attain 
their avowed aim, to bring their organ up to the standard they 
have in view.” 


The New York Herald (Oct. 21) says: 


“Tur Round Taste gives indications of healthy life. It has 
real vital fire, and there is a fruitful field before it.” 


The (London) Bookseller says : 


“THE RounD TABLE, a weekly journal published in New York, 
is edited with an amount of good taste and elegance by no means 
common in the United States.” 


The Utica Morning Herald says: 


“THE Round Taste is the leading literary paper of the coun- 
try—a well-informed, impartial, high-toned, and vigorous organ 
of literature.” 


The Davenport Gazette says: 


“Its writers are vigorous and independent thinkers, and its 
articles are marked by great variety, breadth, and force of treat- 
ment, gracefal scholarship, and applicability to the interests and 
questions of the present time. We hazard nothing in saying 
that it is the best edited literary paper of the day, and 1t has be- 
come such by its disdain of all literary cliques and chicanery, its 
devotion to a high ideal, and by great liberality of dealing with 


its contributors, Such a journal is a powerful educator wherever 
it goes.”’ 


The American Publishers’ Circular says : 


“THE RounpD TABLE is a first-class literary journal, and bids 
fair to become permanently successful. It is certainly the best 
thing of the kind ever attempted in this country, and should be 
encouraged by all who have any taste in literature.” 


The Georgia Constitutionalist says: 


“Its literary criticisms are impartial, catholic, and often bril- 
liant. The intrinsic merit of a book—not its author’s previous 
reputation—is the one thing kept steadily in view. Nor does the 
genius of a work, however great, blind the critics of this paper 
to any tendencies it may display of an immoral character.” 


The Cleveland Herald says: 


“Tas RounD TaBxe, the best critical journal ever attempted 
on this side of the Atlantic, continues to prosper. Filled weekly 
with trenchant hits at the abuses, social, political, and literary, 
of the time, it is doing incalculable good in stirring up the public 
conscience and leading to reform. That there is much fluttering 
in various directions is a proof that the shots tell; but we are 
glad to see that while those who are hit turn on the critic, they 
at the same time profit by his hints. Sharp, spicy, and, though 
sometimes over-bold, yet never with dishonest intent, we heartily 
wish THE RounD TABLE a long and vigorous life.” 


Triibner’s (London) Literary Record says: 


“This admirable paper not only sustains but excels its pre- 
vious reputation. It is devoted almost exclusively to matters of 
literature and art. The criticisms on books are done by very 
competent critics, and the literary intelligence, which embraces 
all parts of the States, is fuller than can be found elsewhere.” 


The World (New York) says: 


“THe Round Tasxx, though not by any means a perfect liter- 
ary weekly, is certainly the nearest approach to one we have ever 
had in this country. It is spiritedly edited, generally well writ- 
ten, and every number contains articles of real permanent value. 
Its criticisms are of the ‘slashing’ order; and the vigor and-au- 
dacity with which it attacks public men and books are something 
quite unusual in this country.” 





*,* These notices are taken almost at hap-hazard from a col- 
lection of some hundreds; but they will serve to show that, while 
Tue RouND TasBLE has been, very much to its advantage, fiercely 
and even scurrilously abused by the lower class of political and 
soé-disant literary journals, especially in rural districts, the great 
mass of educated opinion is decidedly in its favor as the National 











SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND ART. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 


of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books, at home or abroad. 


The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the 1st and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post f ee to all parts of the 
world on payment of 8s. per annum. 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the “London Catalogue” and the ‘British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published In 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to insure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, alist of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues. 1 vol. royal 8vo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue; or, English Guide to 
American Literature; giving the full title of original works 
published in the United States of America. With compre- 
hensive index. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 
ican books every month. 3 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign. By James Fraser, 
Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna= 
tional Law. By Peter Burke. 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer special 
facilities to public institutions, merchants, shippers, and book- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationary, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW BOOKS, AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible House, Eighth St., bet. Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN: YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the year; Leas John Keble; edited 
by Right Rev. Geo. W. Doane, D.D. Neat 32mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, %5 cts.; do. plain edges, 50 cts. . 

BROWNE.—An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By 
Bishop Harold Browne, with Additional Notes by Bishop 
Williams. 1 vol. 8vo, 870 pages, printed in a superior style, on 
tinted paper, $5. 

HOBART.—A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; Ly tny Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart. Twenty- edition. $1 ; do. red edges, $1 2. 

THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD DE MORLAIX, Monk ofCluny,. 
on the Celestial Country. Translated by the Rev. J. M. 

eale, D.D. 30 cts. 

THE TWO SISTERS; or, Principles and Practice. $1 25. 

SPINCKES.—The Churchman’s Companion in the Closet; or, a 
Complete Manual of Private Devoti selected from the 
writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ke: 
Dr. Hicks, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminen 
divines. Cloth, red edges, $1 25. 

NEWMAN.—Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty-nine 
Re ; by the Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D, 1 vol. 12mo, 


cts. 

The above is a reprint of the Celebrated Tract No. 90. 

MER’ HISTORY, with Notes by Bishop Whit- 
tingham, D.D. $1 25; do. red edges, $1 50. 

STEPS TO THE ALTAR, with a Companion to the Altar. 
Adapted to the use of the American Church, 18mo, muslin, 40 
cts. ; do. red edges, %5cts.; do. roan gilt, $1. 

STORIES on Festivals, Fasts, and Saints Days. $1 25. 

WILSON.—The Church Identified. 12mo. $1 75. 

a= THE STONES. By Cora A. Townsend, 10 years old. 

in 8. 


THE CRITERION; a Means of Dis shing Trath from Error 
in Questions of the Times. With four Letters on the Eireni- 
con of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York. 75 cents. 

THE YULE LOG. A series of Stories for the Young. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


EXCELLENT NEW NOVELS. 





Griffith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy (Reade). Price $0 75 
What is this Mystery ? (Braddon). “ %% 
Wife Murder (Dumas, fils). ss 80 
Second Mrs. Tillotson (Percy Fitzgerald). *“ % 
Nameless (Downing). “ .-3@ 
Bootmaker of Fifth Avenue (Paul Preston). “ % 
Black Band (Paul Preston). hy b 
Left Her Home (Reprint). = b 4 


Mailed free on receipt of price. The most liberal terms to the 
trade. Address HILTON & CO., 128 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND - 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
CoRNER OF ELM STREET, 
SECOND BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY, 
Publish, along with many others, the following books appropri- 


ate for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


SINA!I AND PALESTINE. 


Illustrated by 37 Magnificent Photographic Pictures. Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges, $50. 


LOWER ECYPT, THEBES, AND THE PYRA- 
MIDS. 


Illustrated by 37 Magnificent Photographic Pictures. Folio, halt 
morocco, gilt edges, $50. 


UPPER ECYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 


Illustrated by 37 Magnificent Photographic Pictures. Folio, half 


morocco, gilt edges, $50. 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 


An entirely new edition, revised and re-edited by the original 
projector and publisher, Mr. Charles Knight, with all the 
Illustrations of the original edition. 8 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt edges, $75; full morocco, gilt, 
$100. 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 
22 vols. 16mo, half calf, $70. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
26 vols. 12mo, half calf, $70. 


CAPT. MARRYATT’S NOVELS AND 
TALES. 


14 vols. half calf, $30. 


LANE’S ARABIAN NICHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. : 
With many hundred engravings by Harvey. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $15. 


BARNARD’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF THE 


ART OF PAINTING IN WATER COLORS, 


With the drawings and diagrams in colors, and numerous wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt and gilt edges, $8. 


STAUNTON’'S MAGNIFICENT EDITION 
OF THE 
PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
With 1,700 illustrations by John Gilbert. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
$22 50; half calf, $27.50; full calf, $32 50; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $35; full morocco, $37 50. ° 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


With nearly 1,500 engravings, from drawings by Harrison Weir 
and others, 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $21; half calf, $26; full 
calf, $31; full morocco, $36. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Seleeted and edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With 80 
illustrations by Gilbert and others. Cloth, gilt and gilt 
edges, $9; full morocco, $12. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 


With 120 illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


THE CHRONICLES OF ENCUERRAUD DE 
MONSTRELET, 


Being a continuation of Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, with 


many illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) SHAKESPEARE, 


Beautifully reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. Lionel Booth, 1864. 
Crown 4to size, vellum cloth, $10; half calf, $12; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


A Dew edition, beautifully printed on toned paper, and illustrated 
with about 100 engravings by Birket Foster and others. 
Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $10; full morocco, 


$16. 


WAYSIDE POSIES, 
IN ORIGINAL POEMS OF THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


Edited by Robert Buchanan, and illustrated by 40 exquisite en- 
gravings. Cloth, fall gilt and gilt edges, $10; full morocco, 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER (J. B.” or THE RounpD TABLE). 


12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘“‘Crumss” selected comprise ‘The Asthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” ‘“* Breakfast,” “Spring Fish,” ‘“* The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” ‘** Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” “Fishing,” “‘ The Stream ’—a poem, “‘ Supper,” ‘‘ Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” “Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘* By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of Tue Rounp TaBLE, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS. 
POSTAGE FREE. 





THE BOOKSELLER: 
A HAND-Book oF BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE BooKsELueR contains a complete list of all the Books and 
Pamphlets published in Great Britain, with a fall transcript of 
the Titles, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names. 
To suit the convenience of different classes, the works are ar- 
ranged. under the different subjects upon which they treat. There 
is also a condensed Alphabetical List, so that any book can be 
readily found under the name of the Author. 

A summary of all matters of literary interest during the month 
is given, together with all news affecting the Trade. 

THE BooKsEL_erR is the medium recognized by the English 
Publishers in which to make known their new and forthcoming 
Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce of 
Literature. 

New Subscribers may commence from any date they please, and 
the year’s subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitted in United 
States currency. At the same time notice should be given where 
the Christmas Supplement, a volume of about 300 pages, may be 
inclosed, so as to save extra postage. 


Lonpon, 5 Warwick SquaRE, PATERNOSTER Row. 





THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 
I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 


LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 


IlIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 


A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION. 


IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIJ.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORE, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


VIII.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

IX.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 


undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 





cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 











HURD & HOUCHTON’S NEW BOOKs, 


1. THE POEMS AND SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY 
hom aye with Papers upon the Indian Penal Code, In3 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price $4 50. 


2. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In 8 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, $18. 


8. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $13 50, 


. MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. In 16 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, $36; half calf, $4 per vol. ° 
*,* his is the only complete American edition. 


. OUT OF TOWN. By Barry ane, author of wy Married Life 
at Hillside, and Matrimonial Infelicities. With five illus. 
trations on wood, from designs by Gignoux, Gifford, Beard 
and others. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price $2. , 


. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. With illustrations 
from designs by John Tenniel, and an appendix with fyl] 
explanatory notes. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, uniform with 
Picciola, price $1 50. 


. PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. A new edition, with 
explanatory notes. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, uniform with 
Picciola, price $1 50. 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintaine. A new translation from the 
author’s last revised edition. With illustrations on wood 
by Leopold Flameng, and ornamental head and tail pieces, 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


THE ORIENTAL PICTURE GALLERY; or, Itiustrations 
FROM INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. With explanatory re. 
marks and missionary information. Edited by Rev. John 
Liggins, missionary to China and Japan. Quarto, flexible 
covers, price 75 cts. 

10. THE MISSIONARY PICTURE GALLERY; or, Ituvsrra. 
TIONS FROM BRITISH AMERICA, MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRIES, 
Arrica, AND NEW ZEALAND. Quarto, flexible covers, 
price 75 cts. 

11. PERCY’S YEAR OF RHYMES. With six illustrations on 
wood by Courtland Hoppin. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, 
price 90 cts. 

12. THE RHYMING STORY BOOK. With six illustrations on 

wood. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, price 90 cts. 


ee 
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*,* These books are sold by all booksellers, and are sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the annexed prices. 





Lectures and Literary Assistance. 


A Scholar and Experienced Writer and Lecturer will be happy 
to accept engagements to lecture, within a reasonable distance 
of New York, during the present season; also, to undertake lit- 
erary engagements. Address D. C. L,, Office of Tue Rovunp 
TABLE, 





Board, with Instruction, in Brooklyn. 

A literary gentleman, of well-established reputation as an author 
and classical scholar, would be happy to receive into his familya 
youth or young man of steady habits, who might desire guidance 
or help in his studies. The advantages offered are very consider- 
able, the advertiser having been a very successful University 
Tutor. References to be exchanged, Address 


‘*MasTEr or Arts,” Office of Taz Rounp TaBLg, 


THE ROUND TABLE: 


A Saturpay Review or LITERATURE, SOcIETy, 
AND ART, 





TuE Round TaBte is established for the unflinching discus- 
sion of the subjects named in its title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression: Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
in the world by ungracefal boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tue Rovunp Taste is independent in politics, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 


Tue Rounp Tan xe exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onecopy,one year, . . «. «+ $6 O0inadvance. 
Onecopy,sixmonths,. . . . 3&8 00in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 


The postage on THE Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this ia mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

§7™ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tux Rounp TaBxe is delivered by carrier in New York ana 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 


A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for THE RovuxD 


TaBLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 
B™ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by posts 
money orders, Addressall communications to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


—_——- 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Wanted-—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
ishing in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 
$3,000 to $5,000 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerfal, and profitable. 

Address AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted—A Copy of Professor Brown’s work on RUFUS 
CHOATE, 2 vols. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY 
REFERENCE, 


Addr ess 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 





Good Books for Presents. 

New Puysiocnomy, with 1,000 illustrations, $5, $8, or $10. It 
isa beautiful book. Aisor’s Fasies, People’s Pictorial Edition, 
tinted paper, only $1. ILLUstRaATED FamiLy Gymnasium, $1 %5. 
Hiow To WRITE, How To Tak, How To BEHAVE, and How To po 
Business ; in one vol., $2 25. THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1867, only $2. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 





SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CITAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 


WINES PREPARED ‘AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLE AGENT, 


509 nine, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


BALL, 


BLACK & co. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1810), 





565 and 567 Broadway, New York; 8 Rue St. George's, Paris; 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


FROM BERLIN AND VIENNA. 
ALSO, 
SABLE, MINK, AND ERMINE FURS, 


THE LATEST STYLES OF PARIS CLOAKS, 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, ETC., 


IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE. 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 


RICH TOILET WARES AND WORSTED EMBROIDERIES 


THE NEWEST SHADES OF DRESS SILKS, 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


GAMES! GAMES! 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN NEW YORK. 
THE LATEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE KINDS. 
PARLOR CROQUET; CUE ALLEYS. 


THE ELEGANT AND DELIGHTFUL NEW GAME, 
MARTELLE. 


EMPIRE DEPoT oF GAMES. 


A. B. SWIFT & COQ., 
47 Nassau Street, New York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 





PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 


N.B.— The MEERSCHAUM is positively the BEST, and we warrant 





Having replenished their stock by the receipt of two hundred 
cases of goods from the principal depots of Europe, are prepared 
to furnish the choicest selection of articles for the holidays. 
They have just received an assortment of 
WATCHES, 
from London and Geneva. 
FINE JEWELRY, 
from Geneva and Paris, 
BYZANTINE MOSAICS and ARTISTIC CAMEOS, 
from Rome. 
CORALS, 
from Naples. 
INLAID WOOD ORNAMENTS, 
from Nice. 


LEATHER GOODS, 
from Vienna. 
AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 
FANCY ARTICLES FROM FRANCE. 


Their stock of CLOCKS and BRONZE ORNAMENTS, from the 
best manufacturers of France and Italy, is more complete than 
in any other season, and the largest to be found in the United 
States. Their unusual facilities in the manufacture of SILVER 
WARE enable them to constantly exhibit a choice stock, and to 


furnish at short notice pieces for presentation of the most artistic 
tial and finest finish. 


"Ingemisco. 


TIFFANY & coO., 
580 AND 552 BROADWAY, 


Are now opening over ONE HunpReED Cases of Choice Goods of 
their own importation and especially made to their order, em- 
bracing all the novelties in 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BRONZE AND FANCY COODS, 
PRODUCED THIS SEASON IN 

PARIS, LONDON, VIENNA, GENEVA, NAPLES, ROME, Erc., 
forming the most extensive assortment of rich and rare articles 


every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us. 





GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CHARLES L. JONES, 
813 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET, 
HAS A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Standard Works, Presentation Books, Writing Cases, Work 
Boxes, Portemonnaies, Bronze and Carved Walnut Goods, Bibles 
and Prayer-Books, Albums, Bezique Boxes, Doré’s Illustrated 


Works, Juveniles, Scotch Goods, Parlor Croquet, Etc., Etc. 
a 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puysicrans, and Pro- 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and aoe all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 
Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Odserver, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 





of luxury ever exhibited on this Continent, 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas.and Coffees, 


GAMES! 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(62% BROADWAY, NEW YORE) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 
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THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Ingemisco. 
FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


—_— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO.,| 
505 Broadway, New York. 








Ingemisco. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 


Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 
Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 








MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading oe. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





ingemisco. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’? have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (aS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 





PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purehaser, in order that au their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in Earopean concert-roomse, 


Warenooms, 71 and 78 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 





Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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New Books Just PUBLISHED. 


KING RENE’S DAUCHTER. 


A Danish Lyrical Drama. By Henrik Hertz. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


POEMS BY ROBERT K. WEEKS. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


This collection entitles Mr. Weeks to a foremost place among 
our younger poets.—New York Times. 

A work which deserves, and we believe will receive, at the 
hands of those whose appreciation is the student's great reward, 
the —— and homage due to the vital spirit of poetry.— 
Round Table. 


The Books named above are exquisitely finished, and will make 
peculiarly neat and inexpensive presents. 


BOUND SETS FROM THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
INCLUDING THE WORKS OF 


Macaulay, 20 vols. 

Muloch, Miss, 18 vols. 
Ruffini, 6 vols. 

Shakespeare, 7 vols. 
Baroness Tautpheeus, 8 vols. 
Thackeray, 28 vols. 
Trollope, 28 vols. 

Warren, 7 vols. 

Yonge, Miss, 14 vols. 


6 vols. bound in 18 vols. 
Eliot, George, 9 vols. 
Lady G. Fullerton, 9 vols, 
Gaskell, Mrs., 14 vols. 
Kavanagh, Miss, 22 vols. 
Kingsley, C., 10 vols. 


soa above are beautifully bound in half morocco at $2 per 


volume. 
The Publishers believe that no presents can be found which 
combine to a greater degree, cheapness, elegance, and permanent 


value. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 
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BIBLES, 
PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, ALTAR 
SERVICES, 

PSALMS AND HYMNS, Erc., 


In all the styles of Calf, Ivory, Vellum, Morocco, and Velvet 
Bindings, suitable for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CIFTS. 





The stock is the largest and most varied in New York. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 





Just Issued, 
A NEW 48mo0 PRAYER-BOOK, 
Paged uniformly with the Standard Prayer-Book. 


JAMES POTT, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 
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A BEAvTIFUL HoLipAy GIFT! 


THE FINEST PARLOR GAME YET MADE. 


MARTELLE: 
THE NEW PARLOR GAME, 


[PATENTED] 
is the charming novelty of the present season. It is entirely 
new in its combinations, and possesses the attractive features of 
Croquet, Ten-pins, and Billiards. Ladies will find it peculiarly 
attractive. 
IT IS RECEIVED EVERYWHERE WITH ENTHUSIASM, AND 
DELIGHTS ALL WHO EXAMINE IT. 

An illustrated descriptive book, fully describing and explain- 
ing the game,"will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten 
cents to prepay postage, etc. Order through any bookseller, or 
direct of 

RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 


540 Broadway, New York. 





dust PuBLisHED, A CHEAP EDITION oF 
The Ciant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s 
Holy Places. 
By Prov. Porter. Muslin extra, printed on toned paper, price $2. 
“ Prof. Porter’s explanations in this volume fully and most 


strikingly confirm the literal accuracy of the Scripture accounts.” 
—W. Y. Hvangelist. 


OLIVER OPTIC AS A NOVELIST. 


PUBLISHED To-DAY, 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
BY WILLIAM T. ADAMS, 
(OLIVER OPTIC.) 
12mo, price $2. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





‘* BASHFULNESS,”’ ** DIFFIDENCE,”’ ‘* SENSITIVENESS,” ** TIMID- 
1Ty,”’ Causes and Cure, given in ANNUAL OF PHysioGNomy for 
1867; 20 cents, by first post. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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CHURCH BOOKSTORE, 


5 AND 13 COOPER UNION. 
CHRISTMAS, 1866. 


We have now on hand one of the largest and best assortments 
of Christmas Books, suitable for Sunday schools, ever displayed 
in this city. Also 
BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS 

in great variety. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, REWARD CARDS, ILLUMINATED 

TEXTS, GIFT BOOKS. 

Included in the above are the publications of the English ‘ So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
Orders will be executed promptly. Address 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 and 18 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Ss CaTatoevEs MAILED ON APPLICATION.. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 
CoRNER OF BROADWAY AND LIBERTY STREETS. 


F. 8. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


Cash Assets, Nov. {, 1866, $17,316,00! 83 





This Company issues Life, Endowment, and Paid-up Policies 
in various forms, and at rates as favorable as is consistent with 
security. 


DIVIDENDS ANNUAL, AND IN CASH, 


which may be used in payment of Premiums, or on Paid-up 
Policies, as an annual Cash Income to the Assured. 
Attention is called to the 


INSTALLMENT FEATURE, 


securing to the Beneficiaries Annuities for any number of years 
after the death of the Assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Isaac ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STvaARtT, 


ALTNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 


Secretaries. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, * «© © «© « « $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, . e..8 4,067,455 00 
LIABILITIES, . . ° « «© «© « -« 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wri1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 








‘“* All who would know of Jerusalem and Bashan and the Holy 
Mounts and Syria, as she is to-day, will be charmed with this ex- 
quisitely neat and tasteful volume,”’"—Boston Post. 


= The book will be mailed free on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


CASH CAPITAL,. . * «© « «  « 500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, “naling. fot, Sh” Seo Sa <A 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . .- «© «© « « 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 





137 Grand Street, New York. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 


— Aveust 1, 1866. 
ASH CAPITAL,. . .« « « « « « $400, 
SURPLUS, over wr ° ay ee ee 100-000 oo 
ASSETS, ovr. . . . . 3. « « « $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the “‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 





Ingemisco. 


NORTH AMERICA 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

63 WILLIAM STREET, 





Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 


ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FoRFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 


No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “‘NortH America Lire INsuRANCE ComPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 48 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 
T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Moraan, President. 
I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Kx- C. N. Moncan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
NeEtson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 Trave.ers’ Burying, 20 State Street. 





Ingemisco. 








A NEw Book BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBERG- 
Corra FAMILY. 


M. W. DODD, 506 Broadway, 
HAS JUST READY 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
A STORY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS, 


By the author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 1 vol. 12mo, 
st price $1 75. 





A new work by the author of Mary Powell. 
THE FAIRE GOSPELLER. 


BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ANNE ASKEW. 


1 vol. 16mo, on tinted paper, etc., in uniform style with Mary 
Powell, $1 75. 





POEMS. 
By the author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. 
1 vol. 16mo, issued in tasteful style on tinted paper, extra bind- 
ing, etc., $1 5. 


THE BROWNINGS. 
A TALE OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
By J.G. Fuller. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 
THE BREWER’S FAMILY. 
By Mrs. Ellis, author of The Women of England, etc. 1 vol. 





JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 
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